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shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God, 


Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 
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shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our Cover shows a good Universalist, Mrs. Lillian S. 
Turner of Oneonta, New York, teaching a young neighbor 
to knit for the Red Cross. Mrs. Turner, who is eighty-cight 
years old and proud of it, is a charter member of Chapin 
Memorial Church, Oneonta, and a past President of the New 
York State Universalist Women’s Association. Like all good 
Universalists she is actively and continuously interested in 
Red Cross work. In the last two years she has made more 
than one hundred sweaters for Red Cross service kits. She 
has also turned out many, many warm woolen helmets and 
stockings. For relief supplies Mrs. Turner has also made 
innumerable blanket squares. 


We present in this number a symposium on a World 
Outreach Program for the Universalist Church. 


Dean John Murray Atwood makes clear to us that Our 
Mission Is Not Defined by Geography But by Human Need. 


Carl H. Olson, minister of the Minneapolis Universalist 
Church and member of the Universalist Church of America 
Board of Trustees, points out that Service Abroad Requires 
Strength at Home. 


John van Schaick, editor emeritus of The Christian 
Leader, writing on Dinosaurs and Dodoes, warns against 
the outmoded in missions, and calls us to serve the new needs 
of this old world. 


Corinne Brooks, past president of the Association of 
Universalist Women, stresses the sometimes overlooked fact 
that The Call Is for Consecrated Men and Women. 


Jeannette C. Mulford, president of the Association of 
Universalist Women, wants us to Set Up a Strong Foreign- 
Service Program. 


Robert Cummins, general superintendent, comments on 
the overall question, What of Work Abroad in the Name of 
Universalism? 


Roger F. Etz, from the vantage point of a successful past 
general superintendent, and one who has seen our work in 
Japan, outlines what he is convinced would be the right 
approach to a Program of World Outreach. 


Ida M. Folsom, executive director of the Association of 


Keepy Women, says, Go Back to Japan to Serve Present 
eeds. 


_ Dean John M. Ratcliff urges that we Bring Together All 
Units of Our Federation in an Aggressive Outreach Effort. 


Devere Allen, editor in chief of the Worldover Press, 
gives us some dramatic news of progress in some of the 
smaller countries in his excellent column, This Is Your World. 


Ellsworth Reamon, in Twenty Pints—from a Bartender, 
tells a true story that should make every professed Christian 
re-examine himself. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy writes with gay phil 
Poe thane gay philosophy of Sarah 
Stanley Manning, who, among his many othe i i 
, , r duties, is 
chairman of the Board of Trustees’ Ceram on the Minis- 
try, contends that That Church Is a Parasite which continues 
for long years to accept the services of ministers and not do 


something toward replenishing the supply of minist 
its own ranks of young men. : CE eee 
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Our Investment in Japan 
and Our World Responsibility: 


HE first offering for the support of our foreign- 

missionary work came from a Sunday School, the 
school at Stamford, Connecticut. That was in 1887. 
after the Committee to consider foreign missions had 
received a report from its representative, the Rev. J. H. 
Chapin, just returned from a trip to Japan. Shortly 
thereafter the General Convention adopted the report 
of the Committee, and the canvass for funds began. 
The Stamford Sunday School contribution was followed 
by a contribution from the Young People’s Missionary 
Association of the Church of the Messiah at Philadel- 
‘phia, Pennsylvania. 

Many more such incidents could be cited which, 
taken together, reveal that our nineteenth-century mis- 
sionary movement came from the people, the rank and 
file of ministers and laymen. 

In 1882 Dr. Thomas B. Thayer had thrilled a large 
audience in Massachusetts with a challenge to Univer- 
salists to go into fields abroad. The following year the 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention, in 
their seventeenth annual report, said, “The time has 
come for the Universalist Church to look toward the 
establishment of missions in heathen lands.” The 
results of this awakening to world responsibility were 
the appointment of the committee referred to, the ex- 
ploratory journey of Mr. Chapin to Japan, and the 
subsequent decision to go into Japan. 

«In the spring of 1890 Dr. G. L. Perin of Boston went 
to Japan as our missionary, accompanied by his co- 
workers, I. Wallace Cate and Margaret Schouler. In 
1892 the Rey. C. E. Rice joined them. 

From the beginning to the close of our work in 1941 
the Japan mission has been a story of devoted workers, 
giving their utmost to the project. Some, like Miss 
Schouler and Mr. Cate, died as the direct result of 
their labors in Japan. The honor roll of Japanese 
workers contains also the names of Catherine Osborn, 
Agnes Hathaway, Edgar Leavitt, G. I. Keirn, Dr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Ayres, the Stetsons, Hazel Kirk, and the 
Carys. Whatever is done by the Universalist Church 
in the field of world outreach, we should remember that 
those who went before us invested more than money 
in the project. Many loyal souls invested their very 


lives. Our buildings in Japan are destroyed. The spirit 
of the Universalists who served in Japan can never be 
destroyed. Somewhere in Japan today the good will 
and integrity that was in Perin and Cate and Cary 
lives on in Japanese hearts because Perin and Cate and 
Cary worked for Japanese people. Though not one 
stone remains on another in what was once our mate- 
rial investment in Japan, we still have an investment 
in the Japanese people. This we must not forget, 
when we discuss the future of our relations with Japan. 

In so saying, we do not advocate immediate or 
sudden return of Universalist workers to Japan. We 
are convinced that eventually we should go back into 
Japan. Our world outreach problem, however, is too 
big and too complicated to move without careful study 
of the entire needs and our total resources. We there- 
fore recommend careful reading of the counsels of the 
deans of our Theological Schools, the general super- 
intendent, the ministers, and officers of our Association 
of Universalist Women contained in the symposium in 
this number on a World Outreach Program for the 
Universalist Church. Every local parish should con- 
sider intelligently and prayerfully what the action of 
the Akron Assembly on this important subject should 
be. No delegate should come to the Assembly without 
preparation or without bringing with him the well- 
considered conclusion of his church. 

Several things we may do. We may go directly 
back into Japan just as soon as we are allowed to, and 
go alone. We may go back into Japan in co-operation 
with other denominations. We may pull out of Japan 
and put all our efforts into work in China or some 
other new era. Or finally, we may decide to refrain 
from conventional missionary enterprises for the next 
two or three years, and put all moneys available for 
foreign work into relief. We do not speak dogmati- 
cally, but we believe that the unprecedented suffering 
in our present world calls for unprecedented action. We 
are accordingly convinced that we should give every 
dollar we can for the relief of hunger and disease until 
the threat of starvation is lifted from the unhappy 
peoples of Europe and Asia. In the meantime, we 
could and should be carrying out a thorough study to 
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Should we go back into Japan? 


salist men and women. 


“Yes,” say some leaders. i 
cational work abroad? “Yes,” say others. What sort of machinery should we set up to admin- 
ister our work abroad?—These and other questions which will be discussed and voted on 
at the General Assembly, Akron, Ohio, April 25-30, are here discussed by a group of Univer- 
These are suggestions which should be considered long and thought- 


World Outreach Program 
for the Universalist Church | 


Should we expand relief and edu- 


fully in our churches before the delegates from the churches leave for Akron. 


Our Mission Is Not Defined by Geography 
But by Human Need 


What is an “aggressive missionary movement” such 
as the International Extension Board has in mind? 
Apparently it means that the Universalist Church 
should qualify by having one or more foreign missions. 
It is often said and more often implied that a church 
that does not have these lacks something essentially 
Christian. If we have a movement in China or Africa, 
that will save us from being provincial—and make us 
genuinely universalist! There is some truth in this. 
However, in my first parish in Clifton Springs, New 
York—where returned missionaries were wont to 
gather—I encountered many of these who were about 
as narrow and bigoted as any people I ever met. They 
were circumscribed and confined by their theological 
and sectarian attitude. Foreign-missionary work 
evidently had failed to emancipate them. There is 
evidently some subtle error lurking in this philosophy 
of missionary work. I will endeavor to indicate what 
I think it is. 

It chances that in our Theological School we are 
just introducing a course on “Missions and the Mission- 
ary Spirit.” The purpose of it is thus stated, “To lead 
the student to rescue the terms ‘missions’ and ‘mission- 
ary’ from the narrow category in which in common 
thought they have been confined, and perceive their 
‘universal character as not only of the essence of true 
religion but also of the best human endeavor and life, 
and the consequent need to employ them in this uni- 
versal sense, and especially make clear the opportunity 
and duty of the church.” This certainly has pertinency 
to the questions posed here. The distinction between 
home and foreign, as implying that foreign is nobler 
and signifies “world outreach,” is false. The missionary 
spirit is wherever anyone is moved to help and serve 
those in need. It knows no geographical line. My 
neighbor is, indeed, “The suffering man, though at the 
farthest pole,” but he may be also at my very doorstep. 
Some of us remember the ironic picture in Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s story, ‘““Timothy’s Quest,” of the 
homeless, neglected waif who, in his despairing need, 
hears the women of the Foreign Missionary Society in 
the nearby church singing some song with the sen- 
timent, 


“Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny?” 


The questions put here with reference to China, going 
back to Japan, and the like, show that the thought in 
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mind is of work in a foreign field. But I repeat that 
it is a mistake to think that the test of whether we are 
missionary or not stands or falls with whether we have 
missions in other lands or not. The evidence of the 
possession of that inclusive, genuinely universalist 
spirit, that shuts out none of the human family from 
the benefits of our help and brotherhood, may be well 
revealed in our attitude toward the negroes and Japs 
or others in our midst. If we do not measure up here 
—and do we?—foreign missions will not redeem us. 
Don’t misunderstand, please. I am not opposing 
foreign missions, but just the false distinction, and the 
motive often advanced for them. 


We have deliberately undertaken to help the people 
in Europe. That is our immediate task, and missionary 
work of the most urgent kind. Indeed, I should say 
that we should not concern ourselves just now about 
starting some foreign-missionary work as such, but 
rather concentrate all our efforts in ministering to the 
people of the war-torn countries in their terrible plight. 


Not because they are in a foreign zone, but because 
they have the greatest need. Of course, since we are 
helping support Ginling College in its rural work in 
China, we should continue to back it intelligently and 
effectively. No doubt Universalists as a small church 
should not scatter their efforts, but should have a 
definite program comprehending the fields in which 
they are to labor and help. Yet I should not want to 
quench the spirit of any who may have become aroused 
by the dire need of some people and wish to enlist others 
in their behalf. I would not want the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist Church of America, who, I see, wish 
nothing done without their concurrence, to turn thumbs 
down on them. About all the significant movements 
for the greater good of man have sprung from in- 
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dividual initiative and effort, without the sanction of 


officialdom and often in spite of it. 

So, speaking of an aggressive missionary movement, 
I would like to see the Universalist Church rise to the 
opportunity in our own land. I long to discover men 
and women who can so envisage what our distinctive 
gospel would mean, to those who now know it not, that 
they are eager to go out and labor and serve to win 
them to this faith and establish churches that will give 
living expression of its spirit. That would be mission- 
ary work fraught with great good, and, I think. the 
field is white unto the harvest. . 


JoHn Murray Atwoop 
Canton, New York 
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Christian Outreach at Outlaw’s Bridge, North Carolina. Here in Church and Library, in Workshop and 
Clinic, Dr. and Mrs. Ulrich Give Daily Expression to Vital Religion 


Service Abroad Requires Strength at Home 

Most certainly, to answer the editor’s inquiry, the 
Universalist Church of America should establish an 
aggressive program of world outreach and should set 
a definite governing policy for this program at the 
Akron General Assembly in April. 

As the joint resolution of the International Church 
Extension Board and the Board of Trustees of the 
Association of Universalist Women states, this will 
require education of our people and the solicitation of 
funds. Also, as the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist Church of America indicated at its last meeting, 
the present situation offers the much-needed oppor- 
tunity to integrate toward greater effectiveness by a 
participation of all interested agencies in the overall 
mission planning before rather than after specific 
projects are selected. 

Eight years as a member of the Board of Trustees 

of the Universalist Church of America have convinced 
me tMat the primary need of our Church is for an 
enlightened self-interest based upon a frank appraisal 
of our needs, powers and possibilities. No.program of 
expansion can be ultimately successful unless it includes 
a phase in which efforts are made to broaden the base of 
support at home. In words of one syllable: We need 
more strong churches at home! This does not mean the 
elimination of foreign missions, but it does mean that 
attention must be given to the development of our basic 
and essential structure. This is the obvious and only 
manner in which we may produce an adequate foreign- 
“mission-support potential. 
« That farmer is a fool who fails to consider his seed- 
ing needs before he contracts to send off his harvest. 
He is less than wise if he does not realize that he must 
have more acreage under cultivation if he wants to 
produce more. Of course, the scientific farmer retorts 
that it is possible to intensify production in a limited 
acreage. This is true, but only after soil analysis and 
revitalization. I think that this analogy applies to 
Universalism today and that it points to a prerequisite 
of any maintainable progress. Unless we increase and 
strengthen churches and constituencies at home, mean- 
ing in the United States and Canada, a foreign-mission 
program hastily assumed may become a snare and a 
delusion. 

With this statement as a basis, I propose these 
several considerations: 
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First, there is a definitely determinable ratio be- 
tween the number of supporting units and the number 
of mission points which can be supported. We should 
apply this ratio in ascertaining the scope of any pro- 
posed mission program. 

Second, this ratio—in reverse—will set an approxi- 
mate figure of new supporting units required to give 
reasonable assurance of adequate support for a new 
mission point. This should be observed. 

Third, we should support only projects which offer 
teaching which is consistent with the Universalist faith. 
There is no point in subsidizing missions which contra- 
dict what we are trying to inculcate. 

Finally, we must consider the several half-com- 
pleted projects now at hand. The Universalist span of 
attention seems terribly brief and we must overcome 
this weakness. In my judgment, for example, we are 
in honor bound to liquidate the indebtedness remaining 
upon the National Memorial Church. We must not 
by-pass this and other commitments already made. 

I agree wholeheartedly with those who assert that a 
foreign-mission program must be set within the frame- 


work of the financial planning of the total Church. 


This means, to me, a due regard for the needs at home 
as well as abroad, 

Cart H. OLtson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dinosaurs and Dodoes 


Now let it be understood that I am not calling 
Stanley Manning a dinosaur or the members of the 
A.U.W. dodoes. I recognize the intelligence as well 
as the benevolence of those who represent the Univer- 
salist churches in mission, outreach, or reachout work. 
I merely emphasize by the title of this article the fact 
that old methods of placing churches in foreign lands 
are dead. Most of our people know it. 

In making new plans we have to ask what have we 
ability to do, what have we a chance to do, and what, 
by doing, will wake up our churches to do more work. 

It is clear that “relief” in the spirit of a recent 
appropriation of the A.U.W. is the crying need of the 
hour. There can be no hymn singing when people 
have to eat grass. It is also clear that relief work in 
foreign fields is temporary and must not be allowed to 


drift into a permanency. 
It is just as clear that, next to food, the world needs 
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a contribution to mutual understanding. An impor- 
tant method in this field is an exchange of students. 
We might be able to render effective service by scholar- 
ships that would bring Chinese, Japanese, or citizens 
of India to Tufts and St. Lawrence, and by opening the 
door to carefully-picked Universalist students to study 
abroad. 

Should we go back to Japan? We should decide this 
question as sane opportunists. There is no reason why 
we should not go back to Japan. But with the slate 
in Japan wiped clean we can pass on the matter of 
new work in that country, from the standpoint of 
opportunity and ability, as compared with chances 
elsewhere. 

My own tentative opinion is that larger support for 
works of healing and teaching, and by helping boys and 
opening. 

It is important to put over Universalist ideas. But 
can they be put over in any better way than by 
works of healing and teaching and by helping boys and 
girls to grow up into equipped citizens of the world? 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Call Is for Consecrated Men and Women 


You are doing a very wise and useful thing, in plan- 
ning to present to our fellow members the matter of 
the future of our missionary program and in expecting 
us to think out our conclusions before we vote any 
action at the April biennial convention. Any action 
for or against a vital program of missions will have 
far-reaching results, and any ill-considered action could 
make a sorry mess for our church and our own in- 
dividual morale. 


I cannot but stand both emotionally and_intel- 
lectually with those who feel that the gospel should be 
preached and that the world is the field. To me the 
Christian gospel, the Christ-life, is not something that 
we can take or leave with equally good results. Nor 
can the great “cloud of witnesses’”—be they a Paul or 
a Grenfell—be explained away. The field is all about 
us, in Washington and in India. We have only to 
choose who needs it most! 


Our church has never had an adequate missionary 
program—adequate to the breadth and joy of its 
message or to the need for it in the world. Our funda- 
mental weakness has been not in the liberal teaching 
of the church, as has so often been claimed, but in our 
lack of education for the task. We have ignored the 
missionary field in our training centers and in our 
churches. We have not been trained to give a part of 
our means to this phase of church work. And the great 
movement of Christianity has flourished without us, 
with the result that our voice has never been heard by 
the thousands who have found in the Christian message 
a new way of life and a hand stretched out to them in 
love. I covet for all who hear the message of Christ 
the inclusive spirit and high ethical thinking which we 
bring to our religion. And how I covet for ws the 
warmth and understanding and world fellowship that 
have been the reward of all those who have gone out 
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to seek it. What a loss to us all, that we have done so 
little in this field! 

As we will all know before our convention, we shall 
consider there whether or not this is the time for Uni- 
versalists to “launch an aggressive missionary move- 
ment.” To me the answer is “yes,” in co-ordination 
with the interdenominational setup already so active 
and influential. But by “launching” I do not mean 
rushing out to the Orient or anywhere else. We cannot 
do this without finances. We cannot expect to finance 
without understanding and education for it. Nor can 
we send untrained (though ‘willing) workers into a 
field for experts. J believe we must set a time of 
perhaps two years in which to train workers for the 
missionary field and gather loving and intelligent sup- 
porters at home. Many places on this earth will be 
looking to Christians for material and moral support. 
We will see many opportunities. But I do hope we 
shall be wise enough to lay a foundation before we rush 
in, because this will be something that cannot be 
allowed to fail or fade out. Sustained effort to the 
final conclusion has not been a notable Universalist 
denominational virtue. Jf we start a program of real 
worth abroad, then we must be grounded well enough 
in our belief in and devotion to it to assure the success 
such a mission must have. 

Meanwhile we need not be idle if we wish to share 
some of our material wealth. The Church Committee 
for Relief in Asia has been sending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for the unhappy victims of the war in 
the Pacific. Our women have sent $500, the Inter- 
national Church Extension Board sent $250 toward our 
“share” in the total of $2,000 requested of the denomi- 
nation for immediate relief in Japan. Our work in 
Holland will surely meet with the success it must have. 
The $3,000 contribution from our women for China 
alleviates the conditions of at least one market town 
there. The training of a young Chinese doctor by our 
church will return at least one well-trained worker to 
the vast field which is China. We can multiply these 
if we will. But to me the call is for men and women 
to dedicate themselves for ministering abroad, with 
proper preparation in our theological schools and 
language schools, and for the larger dedication of all 
our people to the spreading of our faith, wherever the 
need. 


CortnnE H. Brooxs 
Washington, D. C. 


Set Up a Strong Foreign-Service Program 


Not long ago in a Chicago newspaper, on the page 
devoted to news of the churches, appeared this head- 
line in bold type, “Churchwomen Warned of Return to 
Isolationism.” Mrs. Harper Sibley, president of the 
United Council of Church Women, and Dr. Emory 
Ross, who is a member of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, had each spoken to a city-wide meeting of 
Protestant churchwomen, relative to the danger of 
attempts to return United States to political isolation- 
ism, asking us all to be on our guard. 

Isolationism should be a foreign word to anyone 
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eee cation of Universalist Women Express Their Religion in Practical Work at Home and Abroad. Left, a 
ip Circle at the Clara Barton Camp for Diab etic Girls; Right, Children at Chung Ho Chang, China, Where 
Our Women Support Work Done under the Supervision of Ginling College 


professing Universalism. It is hard to believe that 
there can be isolationists within the Universalist church 
body, but we all know there are such, even among our 
friends, and that we will probably hear from some of 
these friends at our coming biennial assembly, when 
the postwar outreach policy of our church will be 
presented for discussion. Hence I am glad to express 
myself as in favor of some participation by our church 
in the future of Christianity in the Orient. 

Just how we can function most effectively will take 
hours of investigation and thoughtful deliberation. 
Since we were established in Japan before the war and 
have funds that are designated for the spread of Chris- 
tian education there, I believe we should again set up 
as strong a program giving expression to liberal Chris- 
tianity as our united effort can produce. I say united 
effort because I believe we should establish a co-opera- 
tive werk under the Universalist Church of America. 
It has always been my personal belief that the mission- 
ary program at home and abroad should be supported 
by the whole church rather than by departments of 
the church. It is quite possible that special interests 
would be developed by the various departments, per- 
haps the youth wishing to support a medical center, 
the women concentrating on a girl’s school, the men 
giving their prime effort to a recreation center, but all 
co-operating in the name of the Universalist Church of 
America. , 

*, It would please me also to have my church par- 


ticipate in an interdenominational missionary project, 


if and when such a program can be carried on har- 
moniously by all participating groups. With the exist- 
ing differences in spoken creeds and written dogmas of 
the various churches it is doubtful that we would be 
invited to join. 

I sincerely hope that we may not have to withdraw 
our support from the rural-service work in China if we 
again start a project in Japan but we must not spread 
ourselves out so thin that we are not effective in what 
we undertake. We can do what we want to do, so let 
us decide what we want, and then go at it with en- 
thusiasm and determination to render genuine Chris- 


tian service. 
JEANNETTE C, MuLrorp 


Oak Park, Illinois 
March 2, 1946 
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What of Work Abroad in the Name of 
Universalism? 


In recent years we discovered and took into fellow- 
ship the Universalist Church of London, England. 
There has been the opinion among some American Uni- 
versalists that British Universalism is different. Per- 
haps it is. Perhaps, to them, our Universalism is 
different. In any event, we should understand and 
appreciate each other. Universalists in England have 
been scattered, The London church and many of its 
furnishings were destroyed by bombing. It would be a 
splendid thing if, in the years ahead, American and 
British Universalists might join hands in common 
endeavor. 

Our women, in their usual noble spirit, have entered 
upon a rural-service project in western China. This is 
exactly the type of work we should undertake. The 
need is obvious. Our help is practical help. It is 
Universalism in action. The work in China 1s likely 
to continue and to expand. 

Our International Church Extension Board has 
brought to our country Dr. C. C. Pi, associate professor 
of pediatrics, Cheeloo University, in China. At West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. Pi is 
specializing in contagious diseases of children. 

We have entered upon a project of rehabilitation in 
Europe, the very nature of which commits us to several 
years of effort. Increasingly this work will take on 
more definite form. From its inception, nothing has 
been in our minds except an attempt to do our part in 
meeting the immediate need. In the years just ahead 
nothing will be in our minds except to do our best to 
feed and clothe as many as possible of Europe’s cold 
and hungry children. But the day may come when we 
may merge our strength with the liberal forces outside 
America, that together humanity might be better 
served. 

But what of Japan? 

Every Universalist possessing an appreciable under- 
standing of the name he bears desires the advancement 
of Japan to a rightful place in an enlightened and peace- 
ful world. 

Held by the Universalist Church is a considerable 
sum of money, the income from which (under terms 
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Blackmer Home for Girls, Tokyo, Destroyed during 
the War 


of the trust) can be spent only for Universalist work 
in Japan. It is almost certain, therefore, that at some 
time in the future work by us in Japan will be resumed. 
But if and when the work is resumed, we must be 
prepared to start from scratch. The properties we 
once had in Japan are no more. With a single minor 
exception, they were destroyed. Only land and rubble 
remain. 

But when the work can be resumed, what its par- 
ticular nature shall be, or the character of its adminis- 
tration, no one knows. Some authorities declare Japan 
is now “wide open for the spread of Christianity,” while 
others insist it will take at least five years before work 
can be resumed. 


In the past, Universalist work in Japan followed 
without noticeable variations the traditional pattern 
set by “evangelical” missions. Such Japanese as were 
converted to Universalism by our workers are virtually 
non-existent today, or are so scattered they have not 
been found or heard from. The question arises: How 
effective was our work in Japan? 

But a more pertinent question is this: Should 
Universalism be circumscribed by the limits of any 
one religion? “Christian Universalism” is partialism 
and a contradiction of terms. Before we attempt to 
re-establish our work in Japan, let us go beyond senti- 
mental attachment to what was done in the past, how 
it was done, and where, and get down to hard thinking 
on the nature of Universalism itself, 
the work, what is our objective? And how best can 
it be approached? I don’t believe we know. I do 
believe we can find out. But I fear we will not. 
Sentimentalism is the easier course. 


In re-establishing 


Then, too, we are informed by the Protestant church 
deputation, recently returned to this country, that in 
the future mission work in Japan must, of necessity, 
be interdenominational in character. This being true, 
our work cannot be resumed on its former basis. Hence- 
forth, whatever is done must be done with other 
churches. What will be the nature of the work under- 
taken by these other churches? We do not know. We 
can only guess. If the work undertaken is to be good 
works, we should rejoice. But it was our sincere desire 
recently to join with other churches in good works and 
we were informed by them that to believe theologically 
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as they believe is a condition precedent to co-operation 
in good works. 

After careful analysis of the situation as it now 
exists, I am convinced that whatever is undertaken 
should be in the name of our total Church, authorized 
by the Church, supported by the Church, under super- 
vision of the Church. Our energies and-resources have 
been and are still being dissipated. We spread our- 
selves too thin and become ineffectual. Let us attempt 
a few things, attempt them together, and perform the 
work with distinction. 

Rosert CUMMINS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Program of World Outreach 


Should we establish an aggressive program of world 
outreach? By all means, if we expect to grow at all or 
even to hold our own as a Christian Church. We have 
“squatted on the greatest word in the English lan- 
guage,” and ought to make some effort to live up to it. 
When we were a missionary church we were a growing 
church, for we grow by doing. An aggressive program 
of world outreach might restore in our midst the sense ~ 
of mission which we have largely lost because “all 
churches have become Universalist.” Even if this 
alibi were true, which it isn’t, there would still be a 
tremendous need for the positive, all-inclusive affirma- 
tions which we can honestly and sincerely preach and 
practice if we will. We dare not shirk our world 
responsibility in these critical times. 

Should we go back into Japan or elsewhere in the 
Orient? My immediate reaction is to say that Japan 
should be our first field of endeavor, but the final 
answer will depend upon the development of world 
strategy among the Christian denominations. We, no 
more than other denominations, should go back into 
the business of establishing competitive enterprises. 
But Japan appeals to me on many grounds. If we were 
at all sincere in our previous attempts in Japan to 
carry the gospel of brotherhood and love to the Japan- 
ese people, we are much more challenged now. Jesus 
reminded us that “they that are whole need not the 
physician but they that are sick. I come not to call 
the righteous but sinners to repentance.” If the Japa- 
nese are the great sinners that some of us try to make 
out, there is no greater field in the world. I do not 
subscribe to these sentiments, or to the theory that 
the Japanese are solely responsible for Pearl Harbor 
and our war with Japan—but many do take this atti- 
tude. Even so, now is the time for us to show what 
Christian Universalism really means. 

In addition to the general challenge to Christians 
to work in Japan, there comes a special challenge to 
liberals. At a recent conference on Japan, one man 
reported receiving a letter from his son, who is high 
up in the U. S. Army there, in which he said: “Many 
of the Japanese are calling us an’ ‘army of liberation, 
not an army of occupation. For the first time in the 
history of the country the liberals feel that they have 
a chance to accomplish their desired results.” Are 
we to leave a fertile field like this to more aggressive 
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and more orthodox churches? The whole of the Orient 
will open to new leadership. The only question we 
have to answer is whether or not we shall sit idly by 
or take some active part in this new movement. 

We should join in the great interdenominational 
movements now being organized for both Christian 
education and service in the Orient. No church is 
strong enough by itself to do what needs to be done. 
«The part of Christian statesmanship is to combine 
forces and make as speedy and effective an impression 
on the Orient as we can. Our business and industrial 
interests have been aggressive in the Orient—one 
needs only to be reminded of scrap iron, oil, great indus- 
trial plants financed by Americans but using cheap 
labor—why should not the forces of Christian America 
be as aggressive as they? Together we can make an 
impact upon these countries, and thus aid the peace. 

As to the way to develop this aggressive spirit in 
our own church—I am absolutely opposed to the scrap- 
ping of the International Church Extension Board by 
appointing an International Church Extension Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees. The original Foreign 
Mission Board, later called the International Church 
Extension Board, came into being because it was felt 
that a separate group especially interested in foreign 
missions could and would do better work than the 
Trustees’ Committee which had existed before. The 
International Board was never supported as it should 
have been. In my many years of experience with the 
Board of Trustees, there were very few members of 
that Board with even a passing acquaintance with the 
work in Japan and Korea, and even fewer who had 
any real interest in it. There was much opposition 
to this work on the part of Board members, and very 
little gctive support. I cannot believe that there has 
been much improvement in this respect. The Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board should be continued, 
with members carefully appointed and given enough 
backing so that they can carry on an active campaign 
of education and solicitation. A Board Committee 
will not do this. 

Rocer F. Erz 


Medford, Massachusetts 


Go Back to Japan to Serve Present Needs 
» Because I am a Universalist I am a believer in one 
world, in one brotherhood, in one God. And _be- 
cause I believe these things I have no choice but to 
believe that we must have an aggressive program of 
world outreach which shall in some way express that 
oneness. I believe that it is written in our destiny 
that we must find an outlet for the bigness of the 
dream which is universal. What though we are a 
relatively small denomination as far as numbers go, 
or financial wealth; what though we may see more to 
do in the here and now than we can possibly do well? 
That offers no reasonable excuse for a program of such 
size as is compatible with our talents and resources. 
man who says our mission begins at home is right, of 
course, but he stops short of the qualifying clause, “but 
it doesn’t end there.” 
What we shall do about a program of outreach is 
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quite another matter. It means that we must doa good 
bit of selecting and appraising before we finally throw 
the weight in any one direction. There are so many 
things to do and quite obviously we cannot do too 
many of them. To justify ourselves and give us the 
return in satisfaction, we must know that what we are 
doing is bringing returns. We have learned too much 
about mission work these days to feel that it is now 
as it once was, a matter of sending someone to preach 
to the heathen. Today, mission work is a matter of 
Christian example and Christian sharing. Any pro- 
gram must be upon this broad basis and to these ends. 

Someone has asked, “Should we go back into 
Japan?” My answer is, “Why not?” If that is a place 
where Christian example and Christian sharing would 
speed the coming of the new day, “Why not?” Surely 
we have no directive from the greatest leader the world 
has known in all its history to the effect that we should 
put our Christianity on and off as we choose. It is my 
conviction that we have no alternatives when we 
follow the pattern laid down for us in the teaching of 
Jesus. But as a denomination what we shall do with 
the funds committed to us by those who have gone 
before is a question. The property we once owned, and 
for which much of our funds is for maintenance, is gone. 
Whether we should rebuild is a matter that rests 
entirely, I believe, on whether we believe our fifty years 
of previous service have brought satisfactions commen- 
surate with the effort. As a lay person, not speaking for 
the Association of Universalist Women (indeed, that 
group has not been vocal as yet about its appraisal of 
the work), I have a feeling that the kind of work we 
started out to do at Blackmer House has ceased to be 
necessary. We were concerned with the girls whose 
lives were held in misery by the customs of the 1890’s. 
We took the girls into the Home and educated them, 
saved them from a life of unhappiness and worse. Such 
a need is not the predominating one today. My judg- 
ment would be that, if we rebuild, the institution should 
meet the pressing need of today. I doubt if anyone is 
ready to say just what that need is. It is quite evident, 
however, that it must be an institution of learning of 
some kind. It would fit into my philosophy best if it 
were to be of “International House” scope, where girls 
of all nations meet in fellowship and understanding. 
That is within my understanding of present-day needs. 

We should not make Japan our only foreign out- 
reach, although it might be good for our souls if for a 
time we had to be reminded often and long that it is 
hard to be Christian when our emotions are involved. 
I should like to see some broad program which sets no 
limits of territory but rather espouses a cause: The 
Christian Colleges of the Orient; the medical work 
carried on through the interdenominational agencies; 
or the great program on world literacy. In my limited 
judgment it seems that this is perhaps our safest and 
best way of showing our concern for world brother- 
hood. We cannot compete with the heavy setup of 
most of the larger denominations. We have no facili- 
ties for training our men and women in the type of 
service required. We have no world travelers on our 
staffs to keep in touch with the details of projects 
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operated at a distance, but we can give liberal and 
intelligent co-operation to these established programs. 
But you say, “These interdenominational organiza- 
tions are, nevertheless, out of sympathy with our 
particular philosophy.” ‘True, but Just as we came one 
day to realization of the fact that God is a just God, 
that he loves all mankind, so, too, may others find the 
way; and if by good fortune we could send into this 
larger work those who bear our comforting belief, our 
efforts would indeed be crowned. 
Why do I believe in a program of foreign outreach? 
Because I am a Universalist. 
Ipa M. Foutsom 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Bring Together All Units of Our Federation 
In an Aggressive Outreach Effort 

Replying to your invitation to comment upon the 
policy of outreach for the Universalist Church, may I 
discuss briefly certain fundamental considerations be- 
fore expressing views upon the questions you suggest? 

It appears to me that one of the first questions to 
be answered is what shall be the character of our out- 
reach? There are sharp differences of opinion among 
our people on this issue. From one point of view, any 
effort which extends beyond the local church is con- 
sidered a part of the outreach program. This includes 
contributions to the Red Cross, community programs 
and to all types of relief and rehabilitation efforts at 
home and abroad. Some feel that our denominational 
work should emphasize the meeting of immediate 
human needs and that our entire program of world 
outreach should be confined to relief and similar types 
of service. 

Another point of view is that emphasis should be 
placed upon the extension of the ideology of liberalism, 
and that the definite message of Universalism in one 
form or another should accompany all programs of out- 
reach. This point of view does not necessarily prescribe 
the building of churches, but it does imply that the 
chief business of a church is to contribute to clear think- 
ing upon religious problems, and that to eliminate this 
from a denominational program of outreach may ulti- 
mately endanger the whole movement by leaving it 
without the sources of spiritual motivation. 

We should discuss this issue, for at present there 
is wide disagreement as to what should constitute an 
outreach program, both in terms of the immediate 
future and also for long-range planning. 

A second question is how shall we organize our 
denominational outreach program? Our thinking on 
this issue should begin with the observation that we 
have never had a single organizational type of mis- 
sionary effort or outreach among Universalists. We 
have had varying degrees of co-operation and sub- 
division of responsibility. This has resulted in separate 
constituencies, supporting different efforts, and in num- 
erous confusions in policy making and administration. 
Many have wished that we were in a position to speak 
as a single voice about an aggressive missionary move- 
ment and to enlist all Universalists in a total effort. It 
will not be easy to put ourselves into such a position. 
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The difficulty will rest in the first place on the fact that 
the Universalist church as a body of people is not an 
organized unit, but a federation. The federation con- 
sists of separate national organizations, separate state 
conventions, separate sectional societies, and separate 
local groups. When we speak of the Universalist 
Church of America as a total movement we mean this 
federation. When we speak of the Universalist Church 
of America as an organization we mean a unit within 
the federation, for organizationally speaking the Uni- 
versalist Church of America functions with its budget, 
program, officers and policies alongside the Association 
of Universalist Women and other national groups, 
parallel to State Conventions, and loosely related to the 
Boston Sabbath School Union, the Boston Universalist 
Club and other societies which from time to time have 
their particular programs of outreach. 

In a total outreach program we should have a 
means of bringing together the interests of all units of 
our federation and enlisting all individual Universalists 
in an aggressive missionary or outreach effort. The 
action taken at the 1931 Buffalo Convention was aimed 
at achieving this objective. By the creation of the 
International Church Extension Board, and the care- 
fully-appointed membership, the way was opened for 
correlation of planning, and in a more limited manner 
for the unification of publicity and the solicitation of 
funds. But as the International Church Extension 
Board developed its work, certain limitations appeared. 
Previous arrangements in regard to specific projects 
and the ownership and control of property tended to 
perpetuate separate relationships to different organiza- 
tions and to work against a singleness of purpose in 
missionary effort. Constituencies of one group sup- 
ported the project of that group and failed to become 
interested in other projects. The concept of the Inter- 
national Church Extension Board as the agency 
through which all Universalist people were to engage 
in world outreach was difficult for many to interpret, 
as this Board was appointed by the President and 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention (Uni- 
versalist Church of America), and for that reason was 
always considered by many as representing that organ- 
ization alone. While it was true that the membership 
of the International Chureh Extension Board included 
representatives of the A. U. W., who shared in plan- 
ning and promotion, the view of separate programs per- 
sisted, and at times was made prominent because there 
were separate treasuries and division of administration. 

It would appear that in the future we should move 
toward removing these limitations, and create a body 
for developing and administering our world outreach 
and missionary effort which can not be viewed as be- 
longing to or having a relationship to any one organiza- 
tion which it does not have to all Universalist groups. 
With this thought in mind, it is interesting to review 
the vote taken by the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist Chureh of America at its October, 1945, meeting, 
which proposes to substitute for the present Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board an International 
Church Extension Committee, created by and respon- 
sible to the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
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Church of America. How the fathers (and mothers) 
in our Zion who labored at the 1931 Buffalo conventions 
to get the missionary enterprise free from such a com- 
plication will marvel at this regression! The vote has, 
however, suggested one possible pattern for successful 
solution, and that is that the General Assembly deal 
with the matter. (Even though there is a slight sug- 
gestion of censorship by the request that the committee 
make its report to the Board of Trustees before any 
proposal goes to the General Assembly.) If the Gen- 
eral Assembly will elect, in a manner similar to that 
used for creating administrative groups for other im- 
portant areas of our work, a functioning body which 
shall be charged with the task of unifying all Universal- 
ists (organizations and individuals) in a total outreach 
program, the former limitations may be avoided. A 
continuous stream of evidence focuses attention on this 
need. Information on a recent administrative difficulty 
has just been released to Universalist ministers, reveal- 
ing the complications that can arise when relief and 
administrative budget problems, which should be con- 
sidered separately, are treated as an entity. 

Is this not another illustration of how difficult it is 
to attempt to tie together general administration and 
the management of the missionary enterprise? A re- 
view of the past and present experience should guide 
the General Assembly in providing for the total out- 
reach program, so that two goals will be reached. First, 
that all Universalist organizations and people will be 
enlisted by the outreach appeal. Second, that the mis- 
~ sionary enterprise will be free to chart its own course. 

Assuming such an agency, our future outreach pro- 
gram should be greatly expanded. It is te be hoped 
that Universalists can support adequately both relief 
work and a program of extension of liberal religion. As 
for a foreign field, a careful survey of pestwar situations 
and national regulations is needed before a selection is 
made. Personally, I believe there are impressive argu- 
ments for continuing in Japan and Korea. Liberalism 
belongs where ideas are moving toward acceptance of 
democratic principles. We can find few fields where 
political development needs the support of religion 
more than in Korea and Japan. We should not shrink 
from sharing in the rehabilitation of a people who were 
formerly considered as enemies, for this is the only road 
to x united world. Also we have some funds for Japan 
and a moral obligation to the donors, and in addition 
we have the unfulfilled dream of our missionary, Rev. 
H.M. Cary, in regard to Korea. His concept of service 
for these people should thrive with their liberation. 

The present co-operation with Chinese colleges is 
commendable. The A. U. W.’s work through Ginling 
and the project of the International Church Extension 
Board in bringing Dr. Pi of Cheeloo College to the 
United States for further medical training are direct 
contributions to the future of a deserving people. If 
we have to make a choice, by not being able to continue 
in both China and Japan, I personally would favor 
Japan for the reasons stated above. 

My personal view of an immediate course of action 
would be to continue a relief and rehabilitation program 
for the next biennium, and instruct a commission to 
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survey foreign fields and plan for and launch a dis- 
tinctive denominational program at the 1947 meeting 
of the General Assembly. 


Joun M. Rarcuirr 
Tufts School of Religion, Medford, Mass. 


U.N. O. Seen Ableto 


Cope with Disputes 


Maurice Cranston 


ONDON.—Iran seems unlikely to press to the limit 
her present claims against Russia. Her new 
premier, Ghuvam Sultaneh, held one of the ablest 
statesmen in Iran, once protested against “British 
interference” there, even more than against Russian. 
While not liking “pro-Russians” in the Government, he 
believes that concessions made to Britain must, in fair- 
ness, be offered also to the Soviet Union. A wealthy 
land-owner and no friend of the Left, Sultaneh is yet 
expected to work for bilateral agreement with Russia. 
This is U.N.O.’s aim, to aid conciliation. 

The British Left, indignant when Churchill’s Gov- 
ernment first intervened in Greece, now admits apart 
from the Communists that intervention has saved much 
bloodshed. Belatedly Russia has broken her silence, 
but fortunately most people’s passions have had time 
to cool. Russia’s prestige in Britain may suffer the only 
damage. Indonesia is more difficult. Britain can hardly 
tell the Dutch to leave Indonesia, while keeping India 
and other territories, so she has had to promise to 
uphold the status quo pending conciliation. 

As for Yugoslavia’s attempt to get the (Commu- 
nist) Republic of Albania admitted to the U.N.O., the 
membership of other countries, particularly Sweden, 
would be more helpful to U.N.O. Stockholm reports 
that the Swedish Government would apply for mem- 
bership, could it be sure of acceptance. No country 
has a better record of peace-making and international 
relief. In 1940, on the other hand, the Albanian Na- 
tional Assembly, many of whose members are still 
active politically, declared war on Greece and fought 
with Mussolini’s troops for fifteen months. Even Fin- 
land has a better case for admission to U.N.O. than 
this. A long time will probably elapse before any new 
members are admitted—Worldover Press. 
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WHEN REVOLUTIONS PARADE across Latin 
America, some by violence, some by the ballot, the 
“norteamericano” finds it easy to be cynical. ‘Thus 
changes of government in Peru, Ecuador, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, Guatemala, Brazil, El Salvador and Haiti are 
often shrugged off, “It sounds good, but will it mean 
anything to the people?” Some basis for caution 
exists, for an undeniable Latin American trait is to 
consider an objective, once formulated, almost as good 
as won. But those who hold back appreciation too 
long are apt to find themselves out of date. 


ECUADOR HAS MOVED, undeniably forward. 
Ever since its progressive administration came into 
power in 1945, it has been gradually, if unspectacularly, 
working to improve conditions. New York state did 
pioneer with anti-discrimination laws in the employ- 
ment of persons regardless of race, creed or color. But 
it was slower to take such steps than was little Ecuador 
with a much more ticklish problem. Ecuador has tra- 
ditionally been ruled by a small minority of upper-class 
people, mainly with predominant Spanish blood. But 
its new constitution breaks sharply with the past. It 
declares: ‘‘All discrimination harmful to human dignity, 
through motives of class, sex, race or any other is 
punishable.” In this section the constitution follows 
that of Cuba. 


ECUADOREAN. MARRIAGE was like that in 
most of Latin America, submerging the wife and raising 
the husband’s rights out of all equality. But. the new 
Ecuadorean constitution says: “Marriage is based on 
the principle of equality of the rights of both spouses.” 
It also specifies a big change for the Indian population. 
which, despite its size, has long been held in virtual 
subjugation. “A deputy shall be designated to rep- 
resent the Indian organizations in Congress. . . . In 
schools established in zones which are predominantly 
Indian, the Quechua language, or the respective native 
dialect, shall be used in addition to Spanish.” 


BELGIUM’S RESISTANCE during the occupa- 
tion is a tale not yet fully told. A Belgian friend of 
Worldover Press, now in the United States, has brought 
news of a remarkable stunt courageously pulled off by 
patriotic Belgians determined that once, at any rate, 
the public would hear truth instead of Nazi propa- 
ganda. Moving its printing press almost daily, oper- 
ating boldly yet discreetly, a group of writers prepared 
an issue of Le Soir, great Brussels daily which had been 
taken over by the occupying forces, and duplicated its 
headings, style and departments, but filled it with 
news gained from Allied broadeasts, stories of under- 
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This Is Your World 


Devere Allen 


ground activity, and satire on the pompous German 
officers. 


NEWSSTANDS WERE SERVED in the most 
open manner, November 9, 1943, with the usual . 
bundles, which the public, as it “tumbled,” snapped up 
avidly. The German-controlled edition was a flop. 
The effect on morale was sensational. The Nazi over- 
lords vowed dire consequences, but the perpettfators of 
the trick, despite other losses in the ranks, were not 
apprehended. One of the sorest blows the Belgians 
suffered was the death of twenty youths at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, from American bombs. 


PANAMA PREJUDICE against colored workers, 
especially those from Jamaica, is violating a cardinal 
principle of race equality, for which Latin America as 
a whole has been outstanding. But it must be said that 
the origin of such prejudice is usually in the Panama 
Canal Zone, among those who employ, or labor beside, 
the dark-skinned workers who performed so many tasks 
indispensable in the war and postwar period. La Es- 
trella de Panama, daily newspaper, has taken up the 
cudgels on behalf of the black workers, and so has the 
Mexican weekly Manana, the latter declaring, in its 
analysis of American practices, “Only Whites Are 
Persons.” Barred from drinking and eating places, 
fired even when work records are good, the colored 
workers, according to these charges, have suffered the 
evils of colonialism. If true, isn’t it time that Congress 
looked into this situation, and that Washington took 
fitting action? 


KING PETER has told Maurice Cranston, London 
correspondent of Worldover Press, that he is running 
out of money. He lives now in a modest cottage in 
Surrey, England, and says that he'll just have to get a 
job. Cranston is skeptical. The only ex-king he has 
ever heard of who went to work was the Duke of 
Windsor. He thinks Peter is as fond of political poker 
as King Carol of Rumania and King Georgé of Greece. 
“Marshall Tito, for all his faults,” reports Cranston, 
“has at least given a more dignified ending to the 
Karageorgevitch dynasty than its beginning. On June 
10, 1903, the door of the Serbian palace was dynamited, 
and the Obrenovitch King and Queen were outraged 
and murdered by their own officers. The mangled 
corpses were thrown out of the window and the rest of 
the Royal Family and Ministers shot in cold blood. 
After a short reign of terror, the assassins installed 
Peter I on the throne.” Even so, nobody wants the 
present ex-King to starve. There’s always UNRRA. 
—Worldover Press. 
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Four Fronts for Peace: The Inner Front 


Editor’s Note: This is the first in a series of four articles prepared for the 
church press by the Federal Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace. We are glad to co-operate in the work being done by Dr. Stanley 
Manning and our Committee on world peace by publishing this excellent 
series of thought-provoking articles. 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 


OMETHING must happen to the hearts of men 

if world order is to be established. 

When Augustine left Africa, his friend Marcianus, 
who knew that the sensual and the’ spiritual were 
struggling for the mastery of Augustine’s soul, said, 
“This day, that brings another life to thee, demands 
that thou another man must be.” 

The new world needs new men. The command of 
Christ, “Ye must be born again,” takes on new and 
compelling significance. Man seeks to create the in- 
stitutions that will bring power under democratic 
control. He seeks likewise to 
establish justice by democratic 


be determined by reason and the practice of the moral 
law. With justice must go forgiveness, not that the 
criminal shall escape penalty, but that the victor shall 
not be contaniinated by the spirit of the defeated. 
We must become new men in Christ Jesus. Brother- 
hood must come alive first in such great relief endeavors 
as UNRRA, but also in the relief of our former enemies. 
“If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” Brotherhood must 
live in the United Nations Organization in such 
fashion that the family of God may be protected from 
the unbrotherly whose greed threatens the peace. 
But it cannot live in the common 
life unless it lives in the hearts of 


process. But a new spirit must 
rule the individual if a new spirit 
is to infuse society. 

It was Hitler who said, “I want 
to see the gleam of the beast of 
prey in the eyes of my youth.” In 

the terrible necessity of destroying 
the beast of prey, men whose 
normal instincts have _ called 
for bretherhood were themselves 
forced to kill and to destroy, and 
in the heat of battle hatred entered 
many hearts. The shocking and 
revolting necessities of bombing 
and blockade became impersonal 
routine in the life-and-death strug- 
gle. Something did happen to the 
hearts of men. Victory has come, 
and something more must happen 
to the human heart. 

4 ¥t must be cleansed of all 
‘hatred and the spirit of revenge. 
The good will that leaps from love 
and expresses itself in the acts of 
brotherhood must rule the heart. 
A man can hate and drive a 


A Summary of the Four Fronts 


1. The Inner Front. Let us 
seek to cleanse our hearts of 
the evil contaminations of 
war and pray God to renew 
a right spirit within us. 

2. The Church Front. Let 
us seek unity of effort, by all 
men of good will, at home 
and abroad, in order that 
their influence may accom- 
plish the task that lies ahead. 

3. The Peace-Treaty Front. 
Let us seek peace treaties 
which embody principles of 
justice and which will pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

4. The United Nations 
Front. Let us seek that the 
United Nations Organization 
develop its curative and crea- 
tive functions so that, through 
common effort against the 
common threats to mankind, 
the peoples of the world may 
find fellowship. 


the individual. “This day, that 
brings another life to thee, de- 
mands that thou another man 
must be.” 

“Ye must be born again,” said 
Jesus. 

“Treat one another with the 
same spirit you experience in 
Christ Jesus,’ said the Apostle 
Paul. 

A combat soldier wrote home, 
“The coinage of war is life, not 
gold.” In war, the purchase price 
of victory is life. World order 
cannot be. bought with gold. It 
calls for coinage of another nature. 
Peace is purchased with the atti- 
tude of brotherhood, and brother- 
hood comes of a “pure heart, a 
good conscience, a sincere faith.” 


A Call to All American Churches 

“The eagerly-awaited oppor- 
tunity for the churches has come. 
Feeding a hungry world is too great 
a task for private agencies. It calls 


bayonet into an enemy. A man cannot hate and build 
a brotherly world. It is a property of hate to destroy 
the object hated. But the day of destruction has 
passed. It is rebuilding that confronts us, and the 
attitude of brotherhood is prerequisite to construction. 

A Nazi victory would have meant the enslavement 
of democratic peoples. Our victory must not mean the 
enslavement of the vanquished. Justice by all means; 
a Nuremberg trial, the de-Nazification of Germany, 
ves. But not the hunger and suffering of women and 
children if we can prevent it. Long-term policies must 
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for action by the nation as a whole. The President has 
summoned our people to the sacrifices necessary to save 
millions in Asia and Europe from starvation. He needs 
the full support of the Christian forces of our country. 
Let each denomination record its approval at the White 
House and also call upon its members to express their 
judgment to their representatives and to the President. 
We must act immediately so that the President’s 
constructive recommendation may receive the neces- 
sary support and that thereby the hungry may be fed.” 
—Federal Council of Churches. 
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Twenty Pints—from a Bartender 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


HE strike on the Greyhound Lines was over and 

I had just settled back in my seat en route to 
Binghamton, New York, when a conversation between 
two men caught my attention. Dr. L. Ward Brigham 
had invited me to speak at the annual meeting of his 
Parish, and my thoughts were centered on a very 
pleasant evening. But there was no getting away from 
the conversation between the two men just back of me. 

One of these men was a clergyman from the Middle 
West. The other confessed that he was a bartender in 
a rather well-known restaurant in Syracuse. The cleric 
announced that he had recently withdrawn his congre- 
gation from the Northern Baptist Convention because 
that group was too liberal. He appeared to be a sturdy 
chap, perhaps thirty-five or forty years old. I thought 
I detected a rather unctuous quality in his speech. In 
any event, the familiar phrases of extreme orthodoxy 
fell from his lips in a steady flow. 

As might be expected, the bartender was under 
some restraint in what he had to say. He confessed 
readily enough that he was not very proud of his work 
and, when pressed, expressed a determination that his 
sons would not follow in his footsteps. I gathered 
that he was a man who held to rather high standards in 
his home life, his personal conduct and in his work. 
Not once did he attempt to flatter the man of the 


cloth nor did he make any excuse for himself. He told 
of his experience in a church choir, and asked his com- 
panion if he would accept him (a bartender) as a 
member of his church. “I’m afraid I could not accept 
you,” was the reply. My blood turned a little cold at 
that point. What was it the Galilean said? “The well 
have no need of a physician.” 

Inevitably, the conversation turned to the war. 
The bartender, it appeared, had joined the Army, and 
had been honorably discharged after six months’ service 
because of his age. “What did you do after that?” 
asked the clergyman. “Well, I gave twenty pints of 
blood to the American Red Cross.” 

There was a pause in the conversation, and then the 
bartender asked the minister, “Did you give any blood 
during the war?” “Well, you see,” came the hesitating 
reply. “I was so driven by my work all through the 
war that I felt I could not afford to give any of my 
blood.” 

My eyes turned to the window but I scarcely saw 
the snow-covered fields whizzing by. Instead, I saw 
an old-world village and a group of people in Oriental 
dress. They were having some sort of open-air meet- 
ing, and they were listening to a young man, who at 
that moment was saying, “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say?” 


Highlights of the General Assembly 


Stanley Manning, Program Chairman 


Universalism Is the Answer is the general theme of 
the Assembly of the Church to be held in Akron, 
Ohio, April 25-30. While this will be primarily a 
session for the transaction of business, many 
conference and inspirational features are being 
arranged. 


MEMORIAL service for those who have given 

their lives in the cause of freedom, democracy and 
brotherhood will be a feature of the service of w orship 
Friday evening, preceding the recognition of new min- 
isters and the occasional sermon, to be given by the 
Rey. Robert Barber of Lawrence, Mass. 

Saturday evening we will have a chance to “see 
oursel’s as ithers see us.” We are inviting several 
speakers, from various religious fellowships to tell us 
of the work which we ought to be doing as a force for 
liberal religion in our present-day world. ‘“Under- 
girding the Church’s Task” will be the general subject 
for the Sunday evening mass meeting. One of the 
speakers will be Dr. William Axling, who spent forty- 
three years in Japan. The other speaker will be one 
of our ‘own ministers. 
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The Monday evening mecting will be devoted to 
the young people’s point of view, with Dr. Roger 
Bosworth presiding. Raymond Hopkins, vice-president 
of the Universalist Youth Fellowship, and Miss Ann 
Postma, former president, who is just completing a 
four months’ stay in Europe, will be two of the speakers. 
She has attended International Youth Conferences in 
London and Prague, and has also visited Russia, Ger- 
many and Holland. 

Another new feature of the Assembly program will 
be a service of consecration and installation late Tues- 
day afternoon. The Assembly will close with the ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening, when the speakers are to be 
Dr. Gustave Leining and Dr. Robert Cummins. 

To expedite the business of the Church, a special 
order will be a preliminary report of the Committee 
on Official Reports and Recommendations, Saturday 
morning, leaving time for careful consideration and 
discussion. The report of the general superintendent 
is a special order for Friday morning at 11:30. 

The report of the special committee on plans for 
the future work of the Church is another special order 
for Monday morning at 10:30, and that afternoon will 
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Sarah and the Zoo 


Vivian -T. Pomeroy 


HIS is a story about a little girl I used to know, 

named Sarah. She was called by that name, and 
not Sally, even when she was a baby. One day, when 
the weather was not cold and when Sarah was eight 
years old, she went to the Zoo. With her to take care 
of her were two Aunts, Father and Mother, also 
Grandma. At least, they said they must go to look 
after Sarah; but Sarah was always a very good little 
girl and never could have needed so much care. So 
perhaps after all the two Aunts, Father and Mother, 
also Grandma, wanted to go to the Zoo themselves. 
You never can quite tell what is in the minds of grown- 
up people. But it was very exciting to Sarah. — 

They drove up to the great gates of the Zoo and 
went through the Porter’s Lodge. The Porter sat in 
his Lodge as if he owned the Zoo. By his side was a 
perfectly enormous Cat. She got up and purred at 
Sarah; then she’ walked outside, came back and jumped 
on the Porter’s shoulder and blinked at everybody. 
And then they went into the Zoo. 

It was an enchanting place. The monkeys were so 
funny. One with a blue head winked at Father. Sarah 
laughed and asked to have a monkey for her next birth- 
day. Mother said, “We'll see,” which, as even the most 
dull child knows, really means, “No, indeed. A 
monkey! Certainly not.” And Sarah, who was far 
from dull, knew that a monkey she would never have. 

Then they saw the great leopard pacing, his yellow 

- eyes restless. They saw the lions crouching in their 
great cages; the tiger prowling and dreaming of his far- 
away fungle; the giraffe, who, Sarah said, was like a 
gentleman who sat in front of her in church. Father 
laughed, but Mother said that she must never say those 
things even if she thought them. And the birds. And 
the huge rhinoceros who was asleep in a pond. And 
the hippopotamus, who, Sarah said, looked like a great 
potato: and since- anybody is allowed to say things 
about hippopotami (that’s the plural) and potatoes, 
everybody laughed. 

They spent hours and hours in the Zoo. They fed 
—— 
“bt devoted to a discussion of “The Church in Our 
Town.” After a general presentation of the mission 
and function of the Church, including both minister 
and laymen, by Rey. Robert Killam, of Springfield, 
Mass., there will be reports from several churches of 
important work that laymen have done, in churches 
Jarge and small. The Conference will then divide into 
several sections, discussing various phases of local 
church work: Increasing the membership; developing 
leadership; developing a social program and a denom- 
inational program; organizing the church for action; 
and the total educational program of the local church. 

The Assembly will open with an informal fellowship 
hour Thursday evening, when there will be opportunity 
for renewing old friendships and making new ones. 
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the climbing bears, and Sarah rode on the camel and 
the elephant. It was so hard to come away. Only the 
thought of ice cream could have helped Sarah to endure 
coming away. 

When they got home, Grandma said: “What did 
you like best of all—of all the animals, Sarah?” 
“The Cat,” she said. 

Nobody could think what she meant. Did she 
mean the leopard? No. Lioness? No. The wildcats? 
No. She meant the Cat in the Porter’s Lodge. The 
Cat who was free, who was not caught and caged or 
held by locks and bars. The Cat who stayed and 
purred and ran and jumped. She stayed because she 
wanted to, because the Porter’s shoulder was where 
she would rather be. 


Sarah did not wait a moment. 


“How odd!” said the aunts. 

“How like Sarah!” said Father. 

“How funny!” said Grandma. 

“But how very wise of Sarah,” said Mother. “She 
knows that one of the best ways to be happy is to be 
free to stay where you are.” 


Parish Parables 


Of the Woman with a Mighty 
Strength 


Clinton Lee Scott 


OW there was a woman of the Great Congregation 

that was mighty in strength. Thought she not 
at all of sickness, neither in herself nor in others; but 
went she her own sweet way. Whenever word came 
to her ears that members of the Great Congregation 
had fallen into sickness, she saith, “That is too bad.” 
But never did she visit them that were sick, nor inquire 
of them that were in distress. 

Now behold, it came to pass that the woman that 
was mighty in strength did of a sudden become ill. 
For many days did she lie in bed with a fever, so that 
she had need of a physician, and of divers herbs and 
medicines. And when she did recover she reflected 
that none of the Great Congregation had visited her, 
not even the Master of the Temple. And in her anger 
she saith: “For near three-score years have I been a 
member of the Great Congregation and in my distress 
none came unto me. Verily they care only for them- 
selves.” 

And the remembrance of her hurt was like unto a 
thorn in her thigh. Yet when her mighty strength 
returned unto her she remembered not them that were 


‘ll or in distress, but only saith, “That is too bad.” 
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“That Church Is a Parasite” 


Stanley Manning 


CC PE in a hundred years a church has had twelve 

pastors and has given only one person to the min- 
istry, that church is a parasite.” This is an arresting 
statement from a little book, “Calling Men for the 
Ministry.” And it is true. 

No one can estimate accurately the average profes- 
sional life-span of the minister. A very few ministers 
are active for fifty years or more. Occasionally one 
continues to preach for sixty years. There have been 
a very few instances of a ministry of seventy years. 
Yet on the other hand there are those who leave the 
ministry, for one cause or another, after a very few 
years. There are those whose lives come to an untimely 
end. There are those who make a brave start at the 
work of preparation but never complete the course. 
Probably a generous estimate of the average is twenty- 
five to thirty years. That means that a church, to 
maintain its own ministry, ought to send someone into 
this lifework once in that length of time. If it is to 
help spread the glad tidings to others outside its own 
community, it must do better than that. Some 
churches do. 

The little Ryder Memorial Church in Chicago, com- 
bined with St. Paul’s when the latter moved out into 
the Woodlawn district, had an independent existence of 
only about thirty years, but sent five young men into 
the ministry. Those five men have already given over 
140 years of service in Universalist churches, and three 
of them are still serving. Other churches have done 
better than that. But many have not. 

Our general superintendent, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
says that, if there were twenty qualified men now avail- 
able for settlement in Universalist Churches, he could 
place every one of them almost immediately, and at 
good living salaries. This does not take into account 
the many small churches unable to maintain a resident 
minister. They present another problem. 

This shortage of manpower in our ministry is a 
_ serious threat to the life of our Church. What are we 
going to do about it? . 

The most fundamental change that is needed is one 
of attitude on the part of churches, church leaders, 
ministers and parents. In the old days it was the 
devout hope and prayer in thousands of homes that 
a son might be “called” to the ministry. That attitude, 
translated into modern terms, is needed today. Every 
young man who has an interest in religious work and 
worship ought to be helped by parents, minister and 
other friends to consider the ministry as his lifework. 
Not all ought to undertake it, but too few even consider 
it at all. It never occurs to them, because of that 
popular attitude which exists even among earnest 
church people, clerical and lay, and which builds a 
wall that a young man has to break down before he can 
seriously think of himself as a minister. 

Young women, also, ought to consider professional 
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religious work, particularly in the field of religious edu- 
cation. Churches are crying for properly-trained direc- 
tors of religious education, and all too few are available. 

Another change needed is in the estimate of the 
value of a minister’s services. A man who would not 
think of employing an office manager at a salary less 
than $5000 a year will offer half of that to a candidate 
for the pastorate of his church, who must be better 
trained, more widely informed, and capable of meeting 
many more different kinds of problems. Young men 
do not enter the ministry because it pays. There are 
few who could not command larger salaries in some | 
other work. Note that I do not say earn more. Yet 
they are concerned to live decently, to keep out of 
debt, to support a wife and family in comfort, to 
educate their children, and by reading, study and 
occasional travel to keep themselves abreast of the 
times. Also they do not want to be a burden to their 
children or to anyone else in their old age. The scale 
of ministers’ salaries, like that of teachers, is a sad com- 
mentary on the value placed upon them by leading 
laymen. 

Another phase of the same problem of finances is 
being met, but very imadequately, by pension and 
retirement funds. Ministers who have been in the 
chaplaincy during the war are tempted to remain 
permanently with the Army. They are assured of a 
comfortable income during their active service, and 
after twenty years they can take retirement pay for the 
rest of their lives. To be relieved of all the financial 
worries that beset most ministers is a strong tempta- 
tion. A few denominations have a fairly adequate 
pension fund and system of retirement. Every denom- 
ination ought to have one. Incidentally that would 
save many a difficult situation where there is a beloved 
minister, whose physical vigor and sometimes mental 
power are declining, who knows he ought to retire but 
cannot afford to do so. The church, understanding 
his predicament, and loving him for his past services, 
will not ask him to resign, even though it sees its 
strength and influence ebbing away. A _ reasonable 
pension plan would save them both. 

The little book referred to was “written for young 
men who might be persuaded to study for the min- 
istry,” by Rev. Hampton Adams, pastor of the Union 
Avenue Christian Church in St. Louis, and published 
by the Bethany Press for $1.50. Its point of view is 
slightly different from that of the avowedly liberal 
churches, but not to any considerable degree. It could 
be read with great profit by any young Universalist. 
The tasks, the vicissitudes, the human problems of the 
minister and his wife are much the same whatever the 
church they serve. Especially it ought to be read by 
older people in our churches, who need to change their 
minds about the minister and his work. There ought 
to be a copy in the lending library of every church. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE NEED A CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 
To THE Eprror: 


Ir read with great interest the letter by Mildred Harper 
Davis on “The Deity, Radio, and Street-Corner Universal- 
- ism” in Tue Curistian Leaver of February 2, 1946. TI, also, 
am an isolated Universalist, and will say that every Sunday 
and on weekdays sermons by Catholic, Methodist, Baptist 
and Christian Churches can be heard over the radio, Also 
sermons by Rabbis can be heard, and I must not forget the 
Christian Scientists and the Unity School. 

I never hear a sermon from any of our own ministers. If 
_ no money is on hand to have our ministers on the air, why 
not have a church such as our Unitarian brethren have (The 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship), to which all 
isolated Universalists can belong, contributing $5 per year 
and receiving the following by mail: Hymn book with serv- 
ices of worship, yearbook, a subscription to THe Curistran 
Leaper, and the free literature of the Universalist Church. 
If some isolated Universalists are not able to contribute the 
-sum of $5, then let them contribute whatever they are able. 
We isolated Universalists need the services of our church as 
well as those who are near churches and so able to attend 
regular services. 

Let us advertise our faith to those who know not what we 
believe. Our church needs to be known to those who have 
heard nothing about it. 

: Henry GorrscHaLk 
Stanwood, Iowa 


ON THE BREWERS’ WHEAT SUBSIDY 


To rue Epriror: 


Thanks for your editorial on helping to pay the bills of 
brewers. I immediately wrote to my Congressman about it, 
and he informs me that the R.F.C. merely pays the bills and 
that the office of the Stabilization Administrator sets the 
policies. So you might want to suggest to your readers to 
write Mr. Collet—or Mr. Bowles, if he takes over. 

Mortey R. Harriry 
Clinton, Il. 


AREN’T WE IN DANGER OF DRAWING TOO SMALL 
A CIRCLE? 
_ To tue Eprrtor: 

May JI thank you for your editorials on the subject of 
our interpretation of the nature of Christ? 

» 1 Jiave known Christians, that is, men and women who 
lived ‘loving, pure, and useful lives in his name among Uni- 
tatian, Trinitarians, and others not to be classified under 
either term, and I’m sure you have, too. 

I don’t want to be critical, but it seems to me that we 
sometimes come dangerously near to a sort of mental smug- 
ness, a holier-than-thou, “Lord, I thank Thee that I am not 
as other men” state of mind which is the reverse of liberal. 
Does not that word “liberal” mean to allow others mental 
liberty? 

I can’t classify myself as a Trinitarian, and definitely not 
as a Humanist; but just the same, I don’t think the Unitar- 
ians are exclusively the custodians of the divine message. 
What of the Baptist Fosdick, Phillips Brooks, John Wesley, 
to name a few great Christians? And what about the war 
chaplains, of all shades of religious belief, who served so 
nobly? é 

Aren’t we in danger of drawing too small a circle? 

EvizApetu Kenprick 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 2, 1946 


LIBERAL PROTESTANTS NOT PROPERLY COUNTED 
IN CHURCH CENSUS 


To tHE Eprror: 


I believe this is the year that the national religious census 
is taken. Could not some kind of campaign be carried on to 
see to it that we get the correct count of our people? Some 
people value numbers. Present statistics are most inaccurate. 
Fifty thousand Universalists in the United States is too low, 
and 840 Universalists in the state of New York is ridiculous. 
Most of the “heathens” the divines are worried about in the 
statistics are uncounted members of various congregational 
denominations, and children under thirteen in those churches, 
who are not counted. Catholics and Episcopalians are 
counted as soon as they are christened. 
New York City Ea 
FROM AN OLD FRIEND WHO GIVES ALL MINISTERS 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


To tHe Eprror: 


I want to express my appreciation of the fine paper you 
are giving us. I read it right through. Dr. Brotherston’s 
articles are pretty deep for my feeble brain, but I make a 
try at them. 

I read the enclosed editorial in the Gardner News the 
other day. I complimented the editor, who told me the piece 
was written by a member of the staff and that he would pass 
my word on to the writer. I am thinking that the editorial 
might find room in your publication, to be discussed by our 
ministers. The writer seems to me to be a good Universalist. 

You will be interested to know that Robert Milton Edgar, 
who has just been promoted to be assistant in the office of 
the president of the Boston and Maine and Maine Central 
Railroads, is my niece’s son. 

I am wintering in the Beauregard Rest Home here in 
Westminster, and will be back in my own home in April. 


Westminster, Mass. Lucy Mizron Gizs 
(Editor’s note: We reprint below the Gardner News edi- 
torial referred to by Mrs. Giles, as it is food for thought.) 


TOO MUCH PREACHING 


An old diary kept by the Rev. William Stymmes, who 
died in 1807 in a little town on the Ohio-Pennsylvania border, 
tells that shortly before his death he gathered up all the 
sermons he had written, 4,500 of them, and burned the lot. 
His comment that day was, “If I hadn’t had to write two 
preachments a week, I might have produced some worth 
saving for posterity.” 

The only test of whether he wrote too much would have 
been the quality. Some of those old preachers who shouted 
fire and brimstone succeeded only in terrifying the young and 
making the elders morbid. Some who, in their zeal for their 
own faith, preached intolerance for those of other beliefs, 
only increased the narrowness and unhappiness of the world, 
Some who, admiring too highly their own intellectual powers, 
preached sermons in language too difficult for most of their 
hearers to follow, never succeeded in accomplishing much. 

But those who preached love of God and Man, who made 
plain that the wages of sin are always sorrow, and as a man 
soweth he shall also reap, but who taught also how unneces- 
sary is sin and lovely the: path of wisdom and virtue; who, 
while telling people of the joys of their own faith, insisted 
on kindness and brotherly love to those of other ideas; who 
proclaimed the simple beauty of holiness and inspired hearers 
with the glory of plain, everyday human life and its oppor- 
tunities for service—those preachers never preached too much. 
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Our Library Desk 


Tue Street. By Ann Petry. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 


For generations this country has 
known innumerable stories of real life 
in which widowed women have success- 
fully brought up their children, edu- 
cated them and sent them into the 
world useful and able business and pro- 
fessional men. Americans have taken 
pride in these simple sagas. The Street 
is the story of a clean, decent young 
widow, who tries hard to make a good 
home for her son and bring him up a 
decent and useful citizen, but fails trag- 
ically. Why? The answer the book 
gives is that she is a colored woman. 
So skillfully is the story done that the 
reader is regretfully forced to conclude 
that this is indeed the answer. This 
book is, of course, a protest against the 
monstrous injustice of racial discrimi- 
nation. The author, who has been a 
journalist in Harlem, had plenty of 
first-hand material to use in her book 
and she used it well. It matters not 
that Lutie Johnson is a “grass” widow 
because her unemployed husband, left 
alone while his wife worked, wandered 
after other women. What matters is 
that here was a decent woman, caught 
in a net. She could not do, because 
of her color, what a white woman could 
have done. Lutie Johnson’s thoughts 
are doubtless the thoughts of thousands 
of her sisters. “Yes. The women work 
and the kids go to the reform school. 
Why do the women work? It’s such a 
simple reasonable reason. The 
women work because the white folks 
give them jobs—washing dishes, and 
clothes and floors and windows. ‘The 
women work because for years now the 
white folks haven’t liked’ to give black 
men jobs that paid enough for them to 
support their families. And _ finally it 
gets to be too late for some of them. 
Even wars don’t change it.” 

The Street deserves to be a_ best 


seller. Dig Val, 1b, 
@ 


Founpations oF Reconsrruction. By 
Elton Trueblood. Harper. March 10 
publication. Probable price $1.00. 
The author in his foreword lays down 

the premise that this Atomic Age brings 

greater need for an ethical creed to give 

Western man a moral stability which 

seems to be lacking in present days. 
He states that we already have that 

ethical code or creed in the Ten Com- 
mandments, as a foundation upon 
which we can build. In reality, the au- 
thor uses the Ten Commandments as 
chapter springboards to bring his mes- 
sage to modern society. He refers to 
the position of church and state. While 
you disagree with the presentation in 
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many places, many of the conclusions 
will bring to you a startling awareness 
of the discrepancies of Christian faith 
when put to the test of bemg God- 
centered. Of course the assumption is 
that the religion for the reconstruction 
period must be God-centered. 

Dr. Trueblood points out very tell- 
ingly that it is not intellectual atheism 
but “mild religion” that is the danger 
to our successful building of a founda- 
tion of reconstruction. He goes on to 
say, ‘the world needs religion—but what 
kind?” Well, one religion has proved 
itself able to “make new men and to 
inspire, of course, new societies. It is 
the religion which knows only one abso- 
lute, that is, the kind of love that makes 
men feel so deeply for their neighbors, 
whosoever they are, that they feel their 
neighbors’ suffering as their own.” 

G.sAa We 

e 
Sippy BotHErBox. ‘By 
Hunt. J. B. Lippincott. $2.00. 


This book is about Hannah Poole. 
She is a little girl nine years old. She 
has a little “pretend” friend, whom Han- 
nah calls Sibby Botherbox. Hannah’s 
mother doesn’t like Sibby. 

Uncle Willie is in the book, too. He 
is Hannah’s uncle. He is very funny, 
because he is absent-minded. He writes 
many books. Hannah’s mother says he 
writes better books each year. He 
brought Hannah a bicycle when he came 
to spend the summer. He was writing 
a book with Sibby in it. He liked Sibby, 
even though he couldn’t see her. He 
and Hannah believed in Sibby most of 
all. Uncle Willie was a_ professor. 
Everyone seemed to like him. 

Hannah was always wishing for a real 
little girl to play with. Finally a little 
girl came to live in the house next door. 
Her name was Celia. She had to walk 
with a crutch, but Hannah had lots of 
fun with her. Hannah thought that 
maybe Sibby had turned into Celia. 

JANICE C. SryroNson 
(Nine years of age) 
e 
Tue Story or Ler Lina. 

Frances Lattimore. 

$2.75. 

This is a gay and fascinating little 
story with its many illustrations of a 
ten-year-old Chinese girl. It introduces 
children to the life of a Chinese family, 
and creates a desire to learn more about 
these friendly people. 

Lee Ling becomes a little mother and 
housekeeper for her father and_ sister 
while her mother sews for an American 
family. The reader is thrilled with her 
two cousins, who are very often naughty 
and troublesome. Her warm and 
friendly acquaintance with Anne makes 


Mabel Leigh 


By Eleanor 


Harcourt, Brace. 


it possible for her to learn to read and 
write. 

This is a thoroughly delightful book. 
The nine-year-old boy in the reviewer's 
family was so impressed that he im- 
mediately shared it with the other 
“cubs” in his Den. Then he visited the 
public library for more books about 


: ite ' 
Chinese children! Mircaner Plaveuae 


e 
Tue SpirirvaL Gospet. By W. A. 
Smart. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$1.00. 
This volume contains the Quillian 


Lectures which the writer delivered at 
Emory University in 1945. Of course. 
the “spiritual gospel” is John’s, and Dr. 
Smart here presents the most revealing 
discussion of that gospel which this 
reviewer has ever read. It ought to be 
read by thousands of Christians; it 
should be distributed throughout the 
rank and file of the Church for the pur- 
pose of making the New Testament a 
more effective influence. 

For centuries the Gospel of John has 
perplexed both the student and the cas- 
ual reader of the New Testament. The 
discourses of Jesus, according to John. 
savor of arrogance rather than humility: 
the historical and geographical portions 
are at baffling variance with the syn- 
optic accounts. And when it was found 
that the fourth Gospel was written much 
later than the others, many people were 
happy at the discovery. Being so late 
a product, it could not be an authorita- 
tive testimony, and, therefore, a num- 
ber of theologians and ministers put 
John out in the woodshed. 

Nevertheless, John would not stay 
out. His writing had become so deeply 
interfused with the synoptic versions as 
to become an integral part of the popu- 
lar conception of Jesus. Earnest men 
and women found in John the very 
words which gave them comfort and 
strength amid their moral crises. Dr. 
Smart agrees with this. 

He endorses the findings of the re- 
searchers as to the late appearance of 
the fourth Gospel. He does not believe 
that the beloved disciple was its au- 
thor. He says that the book is the 
product of a good man, living in the 
second generation of the Christian era, 
who had read previous accounts of 
Jesus, and was moved to write his own. 
And why not? Every life of Jesus, even 
the synoptic versions, was an individual 
effort, the peculiar labor of one man. 
Lives of Jesus are still appearing, and 
each writer labors with a real purpose, 
a purpose of showing what Jesus means 
to him. That was John’s purpose. He 
had found in Jesus a new “life,” a life 
of the.spirit. Donatp B. F. Hoyr 
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WHY NOT TRY A 
LENTEN CLASS? 


Lent provides a period when some 
special midweek activity may be 
planned for the children of the church. 
A junior or primary group may meet 
every Wednesday or Friday afternoon 
after school, using some home or the 
church as a meeting place.  Friend- 
ship Press publications offer excellent 
material for such a program, with their 
books of stories and accompanying ac- 
tivity guides. The two themes of this 
years books are “Africa” and “The 
Church among Uprooted Americans.” 

If Africa is chosen, the junior group 
could use Nyanga’s Two Villages by 
Esma R. Booth and A Junior Teacher's 
Guide on Africa, by Muriel B. Patter- 
son. Primary groups could use Mpengo 
of the Congo, by Grace W. McGavyran, 
and A@# Primary Teacher's Guide on 
Africa, by Armilda B. Keiser. Additional 
stories and suggestions may be found in 
Children’s Religion, Jan. 1946. Stories 
about America’s uprooted people are 
found in Trailer Town by Mary B. Hol- 
lister and its accompanying guide for 
juniors. For primaries there is Friend- 
ship Magic by Jeanette Perkins Brown 
with its teacher’s guide. 

Have you ever tried to secure a 
teacher for Sunday church school only 
to be} told that the hour of the session 

6n-Sunday is inconvenient? Here is a 
~ chance for such a person to make a real 
contribution on a day of her choosing, 
to “the church’s educational program. 
A ‘mother might be able to keep a late 
afternoon period free from home duties 
the six weeks of Lent. Again, there may 
be in your church someone particularly 
qualified as a storyteller or proficient in 
some other art, who would enjoy assist- 
ing in a program of this sort. 

Usually the afternoon’s program 
would begin with games—possibly Afri- 
can games. Then a discussion and time 
for planning followed by interest groups 
—looking at pictures, finding out about 
the people being studied, deciding on 
what to do. Pupils may make a village 
or give a play; write a letter to a spe- 
cial group or make gifts. These con- 
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tinuing activities would carry through 
the six weeks, coming to completion 
on the closing day. Some such groups 
conclude their sessions with a church 
family night when an exhibit of work 
done and a special program with motion 
pictures (possibly preceded by a cov- 
ered-dish supper) would round out the 
experience and acquaint others with 
what had been done. 

Such a plan may be set in motion by 
a Religious Education Committee, 
where there is one, by a minister or 
church-school 
add to the limited time for religious 
education now available to the church’s 
boys and girls. Or a group of interested 
parents might imitiate it. However 
started, a Lenten class of this sort holds 
many opportunities for good for pupils 
and leaders alike. 


PARENTS LEARN ABOUT 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


In our monthly church-school work- 
ers’ conferences the problem of closer 
contact with parents has frequently 
been discussed. We wanted parents to 
know what we were attempting to do 
in the church school and to enlist their 
aid in helping us meet our aims. In 
October it was decided to hold a Par- 
ents’ Night in January, and_ publicity 
was started, leading up to this meeting. 

On the appointed night, the church- 
school teachers held informal open house 
in the church vestry. Each class, from 
the nursery up through the young peo- 
ple’s, had a display of its work. The 
nursery showed pictures made and used 
in connection with Martin and Judy. 
The sub-primary had a similar display 
for Animal Babies. The first grade is 
also studying Animal Babies (it being 
the first year we have used the Beacon 
Courses), and featured finger painting 
and models made from wallpaper 
cleaner. The “My Life” books of the 
second grade, made in connection with 
The Brand New Baby, received much 
favorable comment. 

“The third grade stressed the various 
ways in which our church school had 


superintendent eager to- 


helped other people by means of pupils’ 
posters as a part of the course Living 
as Friends of Jesus. The fourth and 
fifth grades are using the course In 
Wisdom and Stature and their exhibit 
showed something of the history of our 
local church and the ways in which the 
youngsters had accepted their respon- 
sibility to the church (placing flowers 
for the Sunday service, distributing the 
weekly calendar to shut-in members, 
etc.). Our Father's Business is the 
title of the sixth-grade course, and 
these posters stressed tolerance and 
understanding of other religions. The 
Beginnings of Life and Death display 
featured drawings by the junior-high 
class of ancient Indian and Egyptian 
articles. On the Young People’s table 
were copies of The Young Liberal, the 
interest finder used ,by our group, and 
copies of Creative Personalities, now be- 
ing studied. 

All parents attending visited every 
display, talked with the teacher of their 
own children, received a copy of “For 
Every Child—Fath in God,” and then 
informally everyone discussed the vari- 
ous problems and aims of our church 
school. Refreshments were served buf- 
fet style. 

In spite of considerable sickness in 
the community, we felt this meeting 
was most successful—that we had estab- 
lished Parents’ Night as an annual 
event. The church-school exhibit was 
considered so outstanding that it was 
left in the vestry—that members of the 
congregation might see it after service 
the following Sunday. Parents now 
know more about our aims and we know 
more about the boys and girls for whom 
they are set up. 

Hersert G. Werks, Minister, 

Universalist Church, Guilford, Maine 


PASSOVER AND COMMUNION 


A most dramatic arrangement of 
Passover and Communion is now avail- 
able in Pilgrim Highroad, March, 1946. 
Written for youth, it provides for a 
visitng group from a Jewish Syna- 
gogue to demonstrate Passover in a 
Jewish home and in the second scene 
for a Protestant group to celebrate com- 
munion. A reader interprets these 
Jewish and Christian observances. A 
class of junior highs might make this 
their study over a period of four or five 
weeks, using references from One God, 
the Ways We Worship Him, by Florence 
Mary Fitch, Get Together, Americans, 
by Rachel Davis-DuBois, and_ The 
Story of the Christian Year, George M. 
Gibson. 
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JOSEPHINE BURBANK FOLSOM 
An Appreciation 


“A mother in Israel” has fallen... 
Wherever Josephine Folsom was, she 
found time and opportunity to.respond 
to need of every kind. I saw this re- 
peatedly at Northfield, where everyone 
has a full schedule. If sudden illness 
befell, she was there. If extra help 
was needed she was ever ready. 

For more than twenty years she was 
a constant attendant at the Northfield 
Missionary Conference. She was the 
first Universalist elected to the inter- 
denominational committee. She served 
on nominating, publicity, program and 
literature committees, being chairman 
from time to time. She was the only Uni- 
versalist, I believe, who was ever in- 
vited to conduct the morning-worship 
services in Sage Chapel. For several 
years she taught a Bible class for young 
people during the Conference sessions. 
Probably she is best known, and will 
be longest remembered there for her 
participation in, and later her conduct- 
ing of, the Communion service, where 
all denominations participated in differ- 
ing ways. She was an assistant at the 
first three services, but her personality 
so expressed what the committee desired 
that she was given charge of the serv- 
ice, which was certainly a high light 
of the Conference. 

The late Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis started 
our denomination on our mission-study 
program, but just as surely Josephine 
Folsom carried us along and developed 
such interest as we have in a world-wide 
enterprise. She was as familiar with 
the world as are many who have made 
missions their career. She knew and 
kept in touch with leaders everywhere. 
She was always searching for new ways 
in which to bring the world need and 
opportunity to old and young alike. 

I think her work of preparing courses 
and teaching Bible in the schools of 
Maine is also unique. She was recog- 
nized for her ability in the interdenomi- 
national work there, as at Northfield. 

Her interest in and work for Ferry 
Beach covered its entire history. No 
summer would have been complete if 
she were absent. I believe her only 
absence was in the year when she and 
her husband went to England. The 
English trip was the fulfilment of years 


of dreaming and preparation. They 
prepared thoroughly for it, and so 
gained much. Wherever she was she 


served the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association, local, state and na- 
tional. Yet it was only a part of her 
full life as a minister, a minister’s wife, 
a teacher and a mother. 
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The death of her daughter Ella was 
a grievous loss, but she found happiness 
in her other children and her grand- 
children. 

Too short a life? Yes, but full of 
service for all whom she knew, as well 
as for many unknown to her. Her 
family, her friends, her parish were 
never absent from her thoughts. When- 
ever she had a spare moment she always 
had a card or a letter under way. Alli 
over our country there are friends who 
will miss her, as they loved her. 

Lorrie C, Hersey 


NORTH CAROLINA NEWS 

The Association of Universalist 
Women reports with satisfaction that it 
has appointed a permanent worker to 
Friendly House and Inman’s Chapel. 
She is Mrs. Rosalie A. West, at present 
of Kirkland Lake, Ontario, Canada, 
where she has been doing mission work 
for the United Church of Canada in 
the gold-mining towns of Northern On- 
tario. She is a graduate of McGill 
University with honors in the classics. 

Mrs. West is the wife of a medical 
missionary who has spent years in the 
mission fields im Labrador and India. 
She has long been interested in Univer- 
salism and has written for THE CuHris- 
TIAN LEApER for some seven years. She 
is not an ordained minister but will be 
a licentiate in our Universalist fellow- 
ship, with the prospect of ordination a 
year hence. 

Her recommendations are of the 
highest caliber and her picture shows 
her to be a charming, motherly woman. 

Considering such excellent qualifica- 
tions, the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women _ holds 
high hopes for the success of Mrs. 
West’s ministry to Inman’s Chapel and 
as director of Friendly House. 

Fiorence W. Srronson, 
National Chairman for North Carolina 


DEDICATION DAY 


Sample copies of the Dedication Day 
Service have gone out to all local presi- 
dents and to all ministers in the fel- 
lowship, asking co-operation in making 
this special day a significant one this 
year. 

Churchwomen are asked to gather in 
their respective places of worship for 
the serious consideration of “The Way 
and the Wayfarer’—the road ahead and 
the wayfarer’s responsibility to it and 
Tone be 

If you have not sent in your request 
for a supply of the Services, please do 
so at once. 


‘ 
The silver collection will be used to 
provide a wider service through litera- 
ture, and groups are asked to send this 
collection directly to the executive of- 
fice of the Association of Universalist 
Women, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of the Bulletin: 


After reading the splendid article in 
the November Bulletin concerning the 
work of the Clara Barton Camp, I felt 
moved to write you of my observations 
while serving as minister of the church 
in Oxford, Mass. 

Many times I had heard the words 
“Clara Barton Camp.” Several times I 
was a visitor, during the off-season 
Last summer I was able, for the first 
time, to see the camp in action. I was 
more than impressed—I was amazed to 
see the scope and effectiveness of the 
work being carried on there. The work 
done at the Clara Barton Camp is 
worthy of any words of praise that can 
be spoken in its behalf. We Universal- 
ists can be proud of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Camp. 

The staff, ably led by Mrs. Edward H. 
Sherman, Jr., co-operated to the utmost 
in providing opportunity for the camp- 
ers to sing in the choir, during the 
services held in the historic church at 
Oxford in August. The campers helped 
to provide an excellent congregation as 
well as aid in the musical program. The 
custodians of the Birthplace, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul L. Marshall, were most gra- 
cious hosts on every occasion, and the 
hospitality and spirit of the Joslins 
helped immeasurably in maintaining, 
morale at a high level. 

My eyes were opened to a great work 
of Universalism. My only hope is that 
others will take the opportunity next 
summer of seeing both the Oxford 
Church and the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Camp. Any who do will be more 
than repaid for time and trouble by an 
increased pride in the part Universalists 
have played in maintaining this service 
project. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) Gorvon B. McKrraran 


AN ITEM OF INTEREST 


Charles E. Andrews of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Marlboro, Mass.. 
calls our attention to an item in a 
recent Worcester Telegram, publicizing 
the relief work done by Clara Barton 
at the time of the Texas flood disaster. 
This is an area of her work about whieh 
little has been written, and we are glad 
to call it to the attention of our readers. 
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JOSEPHINE B. 


The sudden death of the Rev. Joseph- 
ine Burbank Folsom, February 5, came 
as a shock to her parish in Pittsfield, 
Maine, and to her friends throughout 
the denomination. She died peacefully 
in her sleep just a week after she had 
tendered her resignation as minister of 
the Universalist Church in Pittsfield, 
which she had served since 1927, first 
as assistant minister during the pastor- 
ate of her husband, the late Rev. Milo 
G. Folsom, and then as minister, fol- 
lowing his death in 1939. 

Memorial services were held at the 
church Friday, February 8, conducted 
by the Rev. William E. Gardner of 
Bangor. It was a simple, dignified 
service in keeping with her expressed 
thoughts. The church was filled with 

parishioners, townsfolk and ministers. 
The service opened and closed with con- 


gregational singing of “For the Joy of ° 


Human Love” and “Father, to Thy 


Dear Name We Raise.” The choir 
sang, as an anthem, “We Would Be 


Building,” and, following the benedic- 
tion, “Now the Day is Over.” 

Mr. Gardner’s remarks centered about 
the words of Jesus, “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” He said that 
Mrs. Folsom had truly given her life 
for her friends. She could have lived 
longer if she had given less of her 
strength in serving others. He spoke 
of her friends as including not only 
those in a small circle, whom she knew 
well, but a large segment of mankind 
to whose service she was devoted in a 
ministry that spread around the world. 

In preference to sending flowers to 
the service it was suggested that friends 
make contributions to the Josephine B. 
Folsom fund, which will be used to erect 
a “memorial cottage at Ferry Beach on 
4 lot of land purchased some time ago 
by the Pittsfield Church at Mrs. Fol- 
som’s suggestion. She had looked for- 
ward to the day when such a cottage 
would house the delegates from that 
church attending the various summer 
institutes. 

Among those attending the service 
were Rev. G. Vaughan Shedd of Ban- 
gor, Methodist District Superintendent; 
Rey. Frederick Niles of the Corinna 
Methodist Church; Rev. Sterling Hel- 
mer, Pittsfield Baptist; Rev. Father 
Carey, Pittsfield Roman Catholic par- 
ish; Rev. John Miller, Newport Meth- 
odist; and the following Universalist 
ministers: Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
Maine State Superintendent; Rey. 
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FOLSOM DIES SUDDENLY 


George Sias, Turner Center; Rev. Gor- 
don Reardon, Dexter; Rev. David D. 
Rose, Orono; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Rum- 
ford; Rey. Herbert Weeks, Guilford; 
Rev. Donald Hinckley, Waterville; Rev. 
Albert Niles, Auburn; Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins, Augusta; Rev. Carl Seaburg, 
Norway; Rev. Charles Vickery of 
Swampscott, Mass.; and Rev. Will A. 
Kelley, Oakland. 

Josephine B. Folsom was born in 
Medford, Mass., in 1886, and attended 
Medford High School. In 1907 she 
graduated from Tufts College with an 
A.B. Degree. While at Tufts, she met 
the late Milo G. Folsom, who was taking 
graduate work there, and they were 
married in 1909. 

The Folsoms went to Dolgeville, 
N. Y., where Mr. Folsom was pastor 
of the Universalist Church. Here their 
first child, Frederick, was born. Mr. 
and Mrs. Folsom and their infant son 
then moved to Heighstown, N. J., 
where Mr. Folsom was pastor of a 
church for two years. Their second 
child, Lois, was born in that town. 
In 1915 they moved again, this time 
to Portland, Maine, where Mr. Folsom 
was pastor at Woodford’s Universalist 


Church. After two years in Portland, 
where a third child, Ella, was born, 
they moved to Gardiner, Maine. This 


child died in Gardiner at the age of 
two. They were here for ten years, 
the last two of which Mrs. Folsom was 
pastor of the Hallowell church, while 
her husband was pastor of a Gardiner 
church. 


In 1927, the year Mrs. Folsom was 
ordained into the ministry, they came 
to Pittsfield and here took over the 
Universalist church. Mr. Folsom acted 
as the pastor and his wife was his as- 
sistant. After serving for twelve suc- 
cessful years as pastor of this church, 
the Rev. Milo G. Folsom passed away 
in May of 1939. Mrs. Folsom served 
for two months as a temporary pastor 
and in July of 1939 she became the reg- 
ular pastor of the church. 

The Pittsfield Advertiser, comment- 
ing on Mrs. Folsom, said editorially: 

“It was a shock to everyone to learn 
of the sudden passing of the Rey. 
Josephine B. Folsom. It was just last 
week that we complimented her so highly 
on the fine work that she had done here 
at the Universalist Church, and any- 
thing more we might say would just be 
repetition. We do feel, however, that 
we have Icst one of our most energetic 
and active citizens. Her life had always 
been one of abounding enthusiasm and 
her own worry, trouble or illness was 
always covered up by her everlasting 
consideration of others. Her work with 
the young people will sorely be missed, 
for seldom is a town gifted with a per- 
son of her understanding and thought- 
fulness. We are certain that everyone 
will agree with us when we say that 
we lave lost a very great lady.” 


MAKE SURE OF RESERVATIONS 
FOR THE AKRON ASSEMBLY 


To ensure hotel and housing reserva- 
tions for the Akron, Ohio, General As- 
sembly of the Universalist Church, April 
25-30, write soon to Mrs. James W. 
Graham, 1395 Diagonal Road Exten- 
sion, Akron, Ohio 


WEBSTER APPOINTED ACTING 
SUPERINTENDENT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS CHURCHES 
February 1 the Rev. Arthur W. Web- 
ster, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Salem, Mass., was appointed 
Acting Superintendent, ad imterzm, of 
Massachusetts Universalist churches. 
The Rev. Mason F. McGinness of 
Lowell has been appointed chairman of 
the Massachusetts “Ten-Ten” Commit- 
tee to succeed Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
who has resigned because of ill health. 
The annual sessions of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will 
be held in North Attlebore, May 5, 6, 
and 7. This convention will be held in 
connection with the sessions of the 
Massachusetts-Rhode Island Universal- 
ist Youth Fellowship, May 4 and 5. 
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INSTALLATION 
MELVIN NASH WARD was in- 


stalled as minister of the Universalist 
church of Livermore Falls, Maine, 
January 17. The minister of the Lew- 
iston Federated Church, Rev. Wallace 
H. Harris, offered the invocation and 
led in the call to worship and the re- 
sponsive reading. A portion of Scrip- 
ture was read by Rev. Hanford D. 
Wright of the local Methodist Church 
and prayer offered by Rev. Albert C. 
Niles. In his sermon, State Superin- 
tendent Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes said: 
“The Universalist Church has the gos- 
pel that the world needs today. No 
partialist message of spiritual isolation- 
ism will serve mankind in a world that 
recent events have once more proved is 
one world. Moreover, this is a day 
for pioneering and Universalists have 
been and are a pioneering people. This 
church and this minister, in common 
with all Universalist churches and min- 
isters, have a great history to inspire 
them in this day, that calls for rethink- 
ing great questions and readjusting 
much of our economic, social and polit-- 
ical practices.” 

In his charge to the minister, Rev. 
George W. Sias of Turner Center said: 
“The majority seem to measure success 
by what a man gets from the world. 
Yet the true measure of success is what 
a man gives to the world. But be con- 
structive. Help men to appreciate the 
good, the beautiful and the true. Some- 
times you may need to attack evils, but 
beware of spiritual vacuums. Remember 
what Jesus said about the house, 
‘empty, swept and garnished.’ ” 

Rey. Albert C. Niles of Auburn gave 
the charge to the people. Rev. F. 
Stewart Kinley of the Baptist Church 
brought greetings from the — local 
churches and from the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation of the vicinity. The service 
was enriched ‘by two solos, “Panis An- 
gelicus,” sung by Miss Pauline H. 
Chase with Claude Edwards at the 
organ, and “Evening and Morning,” 
sung by Mrs. Irene Lewis with Mrs. 
Helen Davenport as accompanist, and by 
the work of a chorus choir that included 
the soloists just named, together with 
Mrs. Lois Williams, Mrs. Myra Chase, 
Miss Ann Mitchell, Mrs. Virginia Wiley, 
with Mrs. Helen Davenport as organist. 
A pleasant feature of the evening was the 
presence of the Rev. Dr. Merrill C. 
Ward of Abington, Mass., father of the 
pastor, who in a few words expressed 
his pleasure at being able to come and 
renew old acquaintances and see his son 
installed in this parish, where he him- 
self had such a happy pastorate. “Only 
the spirit of Christ,” said he, “can heal 
the terrible wounds of the world to- 
day.” A reception to the participating 
clergy was held following the service. 

Grorcr W. Sis 
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ARLINGTON HONORS THE RICES 


Following a dinner served in the ves- 
try, the Arlington Universalist church 
held their annual parish meeting Sun- 
day afternoon, January 20. The meet- 
ing was opened by the president, David 
L. Peirce. The first report was given 
by the pastor, the Rev. Robert M. Rice. 
After the report Mr. Peirce presented 
Mr. Rice with an engrossed testimonial 
which read. 


“To Robert and Robertine Rice with 
our affection and appreciation for your 
leadership through Ten Years of Our 
Church Life——Your Friends in the Ar- 
lington Church.” 

The testimonial was accompanied by 
a substantial purse, and a corsage was 
presented to Mrs. Rice. The reports 
of the various committees showed the 
church to be in good condition. Plans 
will be made for extensive repairs on 
the church as soon as materials are 
available. Dr. Cummins spoke, congra- 
tulating the parish on their accomplish- 
ments and plans for the future. 


BINGHAMTON CHURCH HEARS 
PRESIDENT REAMON 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, president’ 


of our national church organization and 
minister of Betts Memorial Universalist 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y., was the 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Binghamton Church, January 10. He 
brought an inspiring message on what 


the Universalist Church is doing. The 
meeting was largely attended. Excel- 


lent reports were given by the organiza- 
tions of the parish. This church closed 
its fiscal year with all bills paid and 
a balance in the treasury. A substan- 
tial increase was made in the minister’s 
salary. This is the third consecutive 
year that an increase has been made in 
the salary of Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 
who has been doing a splendid work 
with this church during the war years. 


BETHANY UNION GIRLS 
ORGANIZE COUNCIL 


Thursday evening, February 14, Mrs. 
Winifred Spear, matron of the Bethany 
Union, was pleasantly surprised by a 
Valentine towel shower presented to the 
house by the girls who make their homes 
there. 

At a meeting following dinner the 
girls voted to form a Girls’ Council to 
further the “home spirit,” increase so- 
cial activities, and provide for better 
co-operation among the girls and the 
home management. Miss Alice Marie 
Lowe, of the Universalist Publishing 
House staff, was elected president; Miss 
Bertha Jacobs, vice-president; Miss 
Hazel Sprague, secretary; Miss Mildred 
Hagastrom, treasurer of the organiza- 
tion. 


MR. GRIMES IN THE FIELD 


A. Edwin Grimes, general _ field 
worker of the Universalist Church of 
America, left Boston February 1 for a 
field trip in the Middle West and Can- 
ada. He will be visiting churches in 
Ontario, Wisconsin, Iowa, Colorado, 
Kansas, and Michigan, before returning 
to Boston about April 10. 

The many activities of Mr. Grimes 
during the month of January included 
speaking at the annual meetings of the 
North Attleboro, Mass., Universalist 
Church, January 17, the Leominster 
Universalist Society, January 8, and the 
Nashua, N. H., church, January 21. He 
also preached at the Universalist church 
in Stoughton, Sunday, January 20. 


JANUARY ACTIVITIES OF 
LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The January supper meeting of the 
Association of Universalist Women was 
held in the vestry, Monday, January 
7, with Miss Helen Weigel presiding. 

A memorial service was held for our 
late member, Miss Fanny Robbins. 

An excellent entertammment was pro- 
vided by Mrs. Kathleen Emerson 
Swan, who spoke upon the subject, 
“Let’s Look to our Ancestors.” An in- 
teresting exhibit of antiques, coming 
from many European countries, as well 
as from our own, was shown, and the 
origin of each explained. 

Hostesses for the evening were Mrs. 
Grace Holgate and Mrs. Eugene Wood- 
bury, cochairmen, Miss Georgie Batch- 
elder, Mrs. Donald Bennink, Miss 
Grace Dennett, Mrs. Harriet Sawyer, 
Edna Rooks, and Miss Eva Russell. 

The afternoon meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held Wednesday, January 
16, in the vestry. An impressive wor- 
ship service was conducted by Mrs. 
Charles Wyman, following which Miss 
Lillian Searle spoke upon “Adventure in 
India and the Near East.” Refresh- 
ments were served, with Mrs, Clarence 
Osgood and Mrs. Fred Schonland serv- 
ing as hostesses. 


MEDFORD COUPLES’ CLUB 


The Couples’ Club of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Medford, Mass., held 
the January meeting at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George (Bud) Deering, 
Kent Street, Brookline, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 29. 


The business meeting was conducted 


e by the president, Mrs. Ralph Parsons. 


It was decided not to have the Pop 
Concert, as had been planned, but to 
have a series of game parties in the 
homes. Following the business meet- 
ing, a Silent White Elephant Auction 
was held, under the direction of Mrs. 
Parsons, and this was a success both 
socially and financially. Refreshments 
were served by the host and hostess. 
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BIRD-FOLSOM 


The Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr.. of 
Waltham, Mass., and Miss-Evelyn A. 
Folsom of Dexter, Maine, were married 
February 15. Dr. George E. Huntley 
officiated at the ceremony, which was 
held at the home of the bride’s cousin. 
Mrs. Ethel Herrold, in Cambridge, 
Mass. The attendants were Miss Dora 
J. Brown, Holbrook, and Robert F. 
Needham, Arlington, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bird will make their 
home in Waltham, where Mr. Bird is in 
business. 


MR. AND MRS. GEORGE A. UPTON 
ANNOUNCE ENGAGEMENT OF 
THEIR DAUGHTER MARJORIE 


Mr. and Mrs. George A. Upton of 
Salem announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Marjorie Upton, to Mr. 
Charles H. P. Copeland, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry P. Copeland of Salem. 


Miss Upton is a graduate of Tufts 
College and is a member of the faculty 
at the Marblehead High School. Mr. 
Copeland, who attended St. Lawrence 
University, received his discharge from 
the Army last September after nearly 
three years of service in the South 
Pacific. He is on the staff of the Pea- 
body Museum, Salem. 


_ MATERIALS ON PERSONAL 
COUNSELING 


New York—To meet the increasing 
demand by ministers and other religious 
workers for sound introductory litera- 
ture ongpersonal counseling, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has just prepared a “Personal 
Counseling Packet.” The packet con- 
tains six pamphlets dealing with differ- 
ent aspects of counseling. The key 
pamphlet, “A Workshop in Personal 
Counseling,” is a complete introductory 
guide to individuals or small groups who 
wish to improve their skill in aiding 
with personal problems. 

Written by Charles T. Holman, pro- 
fessor’ of Pastoral Duties, Divinity 
Sehool of the University of Chicago, 
the pamphlet outlines procedures for 
conducting a workshop which may be 
adapted to meet the needs of different 
localities or the special interests of mem- 
bers of the group. 

The other publications included in the 
“Personal Counseling Packet” are: “A 
Counseling Viewpoint,” by Carl R. 
Rogers; “The Ministry of Listening,” by 
Russell L. Dicks; “The Ministry of 
Counseling,’ by Rollo May; “Counsel- 
ing to Meet the Needs of Returning 
Service Personnel,” by John A. P. Mil- 
let; “Personal Counseling—A _ Bibliog- 
raphy.” 

The packet is available for 50c from 
the Federal Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
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TRUSTEES OF ELM STREET 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
HONOR CHOIR MEMBERS 


Members of the Trustees and Music 
Committee of the Elm Street Universal- 
ist Chureh in Auburn, Maine, enter- 
tained the church choir with a banquet 
at the Winter House. This was arranged 
by the Music Committee, the members 
of which are Mrs. Della Kinsley, Mrs. 
Dawn Grant, Mrs. Florence Trethewey. 

Fred Poulin, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, presided. He expressed the 
deep appreciation of the people of the 
church for the excellent work done each 
week by the choir. He presented a five- 
year subscription to THe Currstran 
Leaver, the Universalist denominational 
magazine, to Miss Virginia Snow Wood- 
bury for the fatihful work she has done 
for the church and choir. She was also 
given a five-year subscription to the 
Maine Universalist. 

A formal word of greeting was given 
by James E. Philoon, who described the 
church music from 1842 to 1851. This 


was taken from an account written by 
Rey. William R. French, pastor of the 
old High Street Universalist Church of 
that time. He ended his remarks with 
the following toast to the choir: 


When your days on earth are gone 

And you have joined the heavenly host, 

May you all become members of the 
angelic choir. 


Mrs. Alice Flood Adams, 
spoke in behalf of the choir. Emile 
Roy, church organist, also spoke. Miss 
Helen Watson, clerk of the church, told 
those present that there have been four 
generations of her family singing in the 
choir throughout the years. 

Incidental music was furnished by 
Mrs. Dawn Grant and Miss Roxa Dawn 
Conant during the supper. The evening 
closed with group singing, led by John 
Watson. 

Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred G. Poulin, Rev. and Mrs. Albert 
C. Niles, Mr. and Mrs. Lyndall Parker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Kinsley, Miss 
Ethel A. Pettingill, Miss N. Delphine 


director, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SILENCE 


LES ETE, D>. 


Inspired by a baptism 
of fire, this new book by 
Dr. Weatherhead, 
published by Abingdon- 


just 


Cokesbury Press, meets 
the problems of a spirit- 


ually bewildered world. 


There are 22 inspiring sermons 
in this book, each aimed directly 
at some problem of daily living. 


A few of them are: Youru Looxs 


WEATHERHEAD 


Its messages give mod- 
ern application to age- 
old truths. They turn 
the stream of religious 
thought from channels of 
conventionality and send 
it purling across new Vis- 
tas of the soul. 


at Curist, On Havine a Ricut 
SensE oF VaLuEs, THE SECRET 
Munistries oF Gop, and INEvIiT- 


ABLE MYSTERY. 


GIVES ASSURANCE OF GOD’S LOVE 


A vivid and forceful collection of masterpieces of spiritual encourage- 
ment. Every page of this heart-warming volume gives assurance to 
those in doubt and distress of God’s all-sufficient love, and awakes and 
inspires both the weak and the strong to enter upon a glorious adven- 
ture of Christian living—looking toward “a future of tremendous hope 


and possibility.” 


$2 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Lougee, Mrs. Dora Page, Miss Eleanor 
S. Record, Miss Helen E. Watson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Glover, Miss Virginia 
S. Woodbury, Mr. Richard T. Russell, 
Miss Stella Doukas, Miss Dorothy 
Stetson, Mrs. Alice Flood Adams, Mrs. 
Florence N. Trethewey, Mrs. Ethel R. 
Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hatch, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. C. Leavitt, James E. 
Philoon, Mr. and Mrs. John Watson, 
Mr. and Mrs Edward H Grant, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Paul Thompson, Emile J. Roy, 
Miss Roxa Dawn Grant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Ness, Mrs. Arlene Pomeroy, 
cand Mrs. Catharine Keith. 


MINISTER-MAYOR AND WIFE 
RECEIVE ORCHID AWARD 


Mayor and Mrs. Albert D. Bell of 
Hutchinson were honored as “Good 
Neighbors of the Day” January 8 on 
‘Tom Breneman’s Breakfast in Holly- 
wood program, the American Broadcast- 
ing Company announced recently, ac- 
cording to the Hutchinson, Kansas, 
News-Herald. 

A letter written by Girl Scout Troop 
14 of the Universalist Church was read 
“over a coast-to-coast network, and _ fol- 
lowing the broadcast Rev. and Mrs. Bell 
were sent an orchid by air express from 
Hollywood. Mayor Bell is pastor of the 
Hutchinson Universalist Church. 

The letter from Troop 14 said, con- 
cerning the Bells: 

“They are great friends of children. 
.. . Dr. Bell is never too busy to help 
us in our problems. ... He fixed up 
the basement of the church and bought 
a juke box. . . . The basement is open 
to all the kids in the neighborhood. . . . 
Mrs. Bell gives her services free all sum- 
mer as a camp counselor at a Girl Scout 
camp, and she has two troops and 
teaches handcrafts. . . . They both are 
good friends of young people and we 
think they should get.an orchid.” 


NORTHERN BAPTISTS 
LOOK TO THEIR SEMINARIES 


Some fifty men and women gathered 
in Chicago January 30 to February 2 
for the purpose of finding an adequate 
answer to this important question. How 
should the Northern Baptist Seminaries 
approach the problem of training the 
theological student so that as a young 
pastor he may more effectively perform 
his duties as the leader in the local 
church of the Christian educational 
program? 

The conference was opened by the 
Department of Schools, Colleges and 
Seminaries of the Board of Education 
and Publication. Six area directors of 
Christian education and a_ similar 
number of pastors joined the professors 
of Christian education in various semi- 
naries, schools, and colleges in making 
this significant study. 

The Judson Journal, commenting on 
this meeting in advance, said, “This 
looks very promising!” 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY AT 
CLINTON, ILL., REPORTED 

“The Golden Age of man is not in 
the past, and the world is not coming to 
a terrible, cataclysmic end,” said the 
Rey. A. W. McDavitt, of Muncie, Ind., 
guest preacher at St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church in Clinton, IIl., Sunday, Oc- 
tober 21, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of its golden anniversary. 

Mr. McDavitt pleaded for a realistic 
view of religion and a recognition of the 
idea that “the Kingdom of God _ will 
come not by magic or miracle, but 
through the instrumentality of universal 
brotherhood.” 

A dinner, attended by more than one 
hundred, followed the morning service. 
After the dinner, Mrs. Sylvia Edmiston 
read an interesting paper on the high- 
lights of the history of the church, which 
was organized October 21, 1895. A large 
birthday cake was cut by Miss Florence 


One-Hundred-And-Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund 
Universalist Publishing House 


A thank-you to those friends of the Universalist Publishing House 
who have responded since the last report with gifts of gold notes, 
annuities, free cash gifts, and to those who have informed us of be- 


quests in their will. 


THE TOTAL NOW IS $98,425. 


ONLY $26,575 NEEDED TO GO OVER THE TOP OF THE GOAL 
OF $125,000. 


There is still a chance for you to help us make the goal! Write today. 


Charles A. Wyman, Manager, 


FOR THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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Wilson of Chicago, who held the record 
of longest membership among those 
present. A brief talk was given by Kirk- 
ley Groves, moderator, and greetings 
given by Mrs. Josephine Edwards of Chi- 
cago, a fornier moderator of the church. 
Greetings were read from Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent; Rev. 
Donald K. Evans of St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, and former pastor of the Clin- 
ton Church; Rev. Carl Polson of Tren- 
ton, Neb., a former pastor; Rev. Almira 
Cheney, former pastor, who has since 
died; and from the Church Council of 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 

Names of the church’s discharged 
servicemen were read, and home-coming 
gifts given to them. 

At a service held in the afternoon, 
the Rev. William J. Arms, pastor of the 
Peoria Universalist Church and acting 
state superintendent, in the main ad- 
dress appealed for the practice of liberal 
religion. Music was supplied by Mrs. 
C. W. Sanders of the Baptist Church. 
Others taking part were Rev. Guy Lon- 
genbaugh of the Clinton Mnunisterial 
Association, Mrs. W. J. Arms, Rev. 
H. B. Wheaton, Rev. Lewis Dee Hoppér, 
Rev. C. W. Sanders, and Rev. Lewis 
MesKimen. 

Soloists of the day were Mrs. James 
Joy and Gene Owen. A Girls’ chorus, 
with Mrs. Sylvia Edmiston at the organ, 
rendered several numbers. 

Special anniversary gifts included the 
place cards at the dinner with a picture 
of the church on each; a pulpit reading 
lamp from Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Jones: the birthday cake from Mr. and 
Mrs. Ira Fitzgerald; and monetary gifts 
from Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Lorton (Dr. Cook’s 
daughter) of Decatur, the Rev. Almira 
Cheney of Chicago and Mrs. P. C. Ryan. 
The printed programs were a gift from 
Mrs. W. E. Kellington of Decatur, a 
granddaughter of one of the charter 
members of the church. 

A group of young people from the 
Peoria church drove to Clinton for the 
day, and’ in the evening were joined by 
a group from the Urbana church, accom- 
panied by their pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Ellis Pierce, who spoke to the whole 
group at a supper meeting on “Mile- 
stones and Tombstones.” 

The services of the day closed with 
an evening meeting, at which the Rev. 
Mr. McDavitt spoke on the topic, “Uni- 
versalism and the Future of Mankind.” 
The services were well attended, and 
the addresses were an inspiration to all. 

The church was beautiful with many 
gifts of flowers from members and 
friends of the church. 

Monday evening, October 22, a mo- 
tion-picture entertainment was given as 
a part of the anniversary observance... 
The celebration closed with the morning 
service, Sunday, October 28, when the 
minister, Morley R. Hartley, took for 
his theme, “Life Begins at Fifty.” 
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DR. PIERCE BROADCASTS 
FROM UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS RADIO STATION 


Dr. Ellis Pierce, pastor of our church 
at Urbana, Ill., has recently given a 
series of radio addresses on “A Faith for 
Today,” over the University of Illinois 
station WILL. Dr. Pierce’s talks were 
based on the five points of Universalist 
principles. During the month = of 
March he has been asked to teach the 
New Testament course in the Urbana- 
Champaign interdenominational School 
for Religious Workers. 


BOSTON WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE MEETING 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and vicinity will meet at Beth- 
any Union, 256 Newbury St., Friday, 
March 15, at eleven o’clock. Louise 
Dyer Harris will speak on “The Poet’s 
Funny Bone.” For luncheon reserva- 
tions telephone Mrs. Spear at Com- 
monwealth 0240. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST [INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Wonien desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
ft is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During’ the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time, For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
ey a Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
“ New England town. 


. Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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STEWART CARTER INSTALLED 
IN CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 

The Rev. H. Stewart Carter was in- 
ducted as minister of the Cambridge 
Memorial Church, February 6, 1946. 
The charge to the minister was given 
by the Rev. J. C. Flower, former minis- 
ter, and the charge to the congregation 
by the Rev. Mortimer Rowe, secretary 
of the General Assembly. 


REV. ALMIRA L. CHENEY 


Rev. Almira L. Cheney was the 
younger of two sisters who came from 
Saybrook, Il., to Lombard College at 
Galesburg in the middle ‘90’s. The older 
sister, Frances, entered the Universalist 
ministry immediately after her college 


training; was ordained in 1895, and 
served churches in Illinois and other 
Midwest states until her death in 
1901. Almira received her A.B. degree 


from Lombard in 1896, and for ten years 
was a teacher of public speaking and 
physical education. In 1908 she was or- 
dained a Universalist minister, and 
served a number of churches where her 
sister had been minister previously. 
From her ordination until 1910 she was 
pastor of a circuit of churches in south- 
ern Ilhnois, of which Greenup was one 
preaching station. During this period 
of service she became interested in the 
career of the writer, and it was through 
her encouragement and the opportu- 
nities which she opened for him in 
Ryder Divinity School that he became 
a Universalist minister. 

In later years Miss Cheney was min- 
ister in Seneca, Kans., and in Abington, 
Morrison, Avon and Clinton, Ill. For 
a time she served as director of reli- 
gious education in the Universalist 
Church in Muncie, Ind., and was super- 
visor of church schools for Ohio durmg 
another period. In 1929 she retired 
from the active duties of the ministry 
and served as a practical nurse for a 
number of years. She became asso- 
ciated with some of the activities of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 
Chicago, and spent the last years of 
her life in the rest home which was 
a part of their program. 

Miss Cheney was of frail health, and 
had many periods of illness. Her in- 
terest, ambition, and determination 
were often beyond her energy, and she 
was compelled to limit her achievements 
to a field much smaller than her vision. 
Her Universalism was one of deeds 
until the end of her life. It was her 
custom to keep up her interest in all 
denominational enterprises, dividing 
her limited income carefully so as to 
share in all of our work. A denomi- 
national leader recently remarked, “No 
finer spirit or more loyal Universalist 
ever lived than Almira Cheney.” All 
who knew her would say the same. 

Joun M. Rarcuirr 
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Obituary 


JANE FERRIS HOSMER 


Miss Jane Ferris Hosmer, for many years 
Cayuga County and 
Greater New York, and long identified with 
church and civic activities, died unexpectedly 


a school teacher in 


January 19 at the home of her niece, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Edwards, 65 Lake Ave., Auburn. 


Daughter of the late John G. and Mary 
Ferris Hosmer. she was born in the town of 
1871. She attended school in 
Aurelius and later the Auburn public schools, 
graduating from Auburn High 
School in 1889. 


Miss Hosmer taught school in Aurelius 
and Auburn and then entered Cortland 
Normal School, graduating in 1899. She 
jomed the public-school 
Greater New York as a teacher, and was 
identified with it until her retirement in 
1936. 


Miss Hosmer was a member of the First 
Universalist Church of Auburn, and during 
her residence in the New York area attended 
the Chureh of the Divine Paternity. 

She was active in many Universalist 
affairs, and had served as delegate to district, 
state and of church 
representatives. 


Aurelius in 


Academic 


system of 


national conventions 


In the Auburn church, she was active in 
the Ladies’ Aid and the King’s Daughters. 
She was also a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, a meeting of which 
she attended shortly before her death; the 
Professional Women’s Club; the Round 
About Club; and the Cayuga County Wo- 
men’s Republican Club. 

Miss Hosmer leaves four brothers, Rob- 
ert W. Hosmer of Detroit, Frederick M. 
Hosmer of Auburn, F. Howard Hosmer of 
Red Creek, and Wilson G. Hosmer of Elm- 


hurst, L. I., and several nieces and nephews. 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California : 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 
For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


st 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 
Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


ff YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


TUETS COELEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returniny 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 


men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in’ government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucene Garrett Bewkes 
President 
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Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted Reciprocal Fellowship to How- 
ard Boardman, a member of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Church, following similar 
action by Maine. 

Transferred to Massachusetts, William W. 
Peck. 

Accepted on transfer from Iowa, Ern- 
est M. Whitesmith, acting in behalf of the 
Georgia Fellowship Committee. 

Granted reciprocal fellowship to Wal- 
lace H. Harris. 

Transferred to 
Wood. 


Connecticut, George H. 


Estuer A. Ricnarpson, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received on letter of transfer from Central 
Fellowship Committee, George H. Wood. 


Raymonp M. Scorr, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer from Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee accepted, William W. Peck. 


Cart A. Hempe., Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS A.U.W. 
INSTITUTE 


The third Institute of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women will be 
held in the First Parish Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist), Fitchburg, Mass., Thursday, 
March 28, opening at 10:30 a. ar. Rey. 
Wallace G. Fiske of Haverhill, former Chap- 
lain (Major) in the Army, will speak in the 
afternoon on “China.” 


Luncheon tickets 75c. Reservations must 
be made not later than Monday, March 25. 
with Mrs. John L. Lassell, R. F. D. No. 1. 
Fitchburg, Mass. Tel. Fitehburg 4250. 
Directions for reaching church, which is 
at the 
Main St.—If arriving by train, take any bus 
going west up Main St., and get off at Roll- 
stone Boulder (about 44 mile). By 
Boston—Route No. 2—vo 


business section to Upper Common. 


Common, western end of 


Upper 


car 
from through 

From 
Worcester—Route No, 12—come into Depot 


Square and up Main St, 


Epita M. Martin, 


Institute Chairman 


The LENTEN MEDITATIONS 
are all sold out 


We are sorry we cannot 
fill late orders 


Order Your Supplies Early 


Crackling 


A schoolma’am recently wrote to Tom 
Daly of Philadelphia to tell him that 
she asked her class to give the meaning 
of “finesse.” 

One boy wrote: “A lady Finn.” 

—Boston Globe 


Old-Time Mosquito (to Young Mos- 
quito): And to think that when I was 
your age I could bite girls only on the 
face and hands—Clipping. 


. 


Naval men are chuckling, over the 
story told recently by Vice-Admiral 
J. G. P. Vivian, of the candidate enter- 
ing for a naval examination who was 
required to give, on an official form, the 
names of two gentlemen who had known 
him for “not less than three years.” 

His reply was: “I have been in the 
Navy fourteen years and, therefore, I 
don’t know any gentlemen.” 

—The Christian Science Monitor. 


The recently-married young man had 
just returned from the honeymoon, 
which included a fishing trip on the 
coast. 

“That’s a fine girl you got,” said the 
old friend. 

“Yes,” said the angler husband, ab- 
sent-mindedly, “but you should have 


seen the one that got away.”—Con- 
tributed. 
He sent his precious poem to the 


editor. “Let me know at once whether 
you can use it,” he wrote, “as I have 
other irons in the fire. 

In a few days the answer came back 
from the editor: “Remove irons, insert 
poem.’—New York Naval Air Station. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


For the Season 1945-46 the lectures 
usually held at King’s Chapel will be re- 
placed by a course of six illustrated lee- 
tures to be given in the Lecture Hall of 
the Boston Public Library, Copley Square. 


THE EARLY CHURCH IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


Mar. 6—The Church Enters the Ancient 
City. Mar. 13—The Church Develops an 
Art. Mar. 20—The Church Competes with 
the City’s Cults. Mar. 27—The Church 
Creates a Popular Religious Literature. 
Apr. 8—The Church Builds a Sanetuary. 
Apr. 10—The Church Dominates the An- 
cient City. 


By REV. CARL H. KRAELING 


Ph.D., Dr. Theol, 
Buckingham Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation, and Curator 


of Antiquities from Gerasa in the Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Yale University. 


On Wednesday Afternoons 


At 2:30 o'clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 


Alt seats FREE and no tickets required. 
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